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ABSTRACT 

The handbook provides an orientation to adult 
education in Arizona for teachers. Types of adult education covered 
include adult basic education, English as a second language, 
literacy, high school equivalency, and citizenship education, with 
priority given to programs offering literacy training and adult basic 
education. The first chapter defines terms and gives an overview of 
adult education programs in Arizona • The second describes teacher 
qualifications and certification, program funding priorities, and 
reporting forms. The adult education teacher's responsibilities and 
objectives are presented in the third chapter, along with teaching 
tips and classroom techniques. Adult student physical and 
psychological needs in the classroom comprise the fourth chapter. 
Adult education program resource guides, tests, student diagnosis and 
placement, evaluation, and guidance and counseling are discussed in 
the last chapter, which includes a listing of publishers offering 
materials for adult education programs. (HF) 
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PRKFACK 

The* term "adult basic edu- 
cation" meany aduil education 
for adults whcjse inability 
to speak, read, or write the 
English language constitutes 
a substantial impairment of 
their ability to get or retain 
employment commensurate with 
their real ability, which is 
designed to help eliminate 
such inability and raise the 
level of education of such 
individuals with a view to 
making them less likely to 
become dependent on others, 
to improving their ability 
to benefit from occupational 
training and otherwise in- 
creasing their opportunities 
for more productive and 
profitable employment, and 
to making them better able 
to meet their adult respon- 
s i b i I i t i e s . 

— Public Law 91-230, 
as amended 
Title III — Adult 
Edu cat ion 





The work presented herci n 
was performed pursuant to a 
grant using 309 funds as pro- 
vided in the Adult Education 
Act of 1966, as amended by 
PL 380,^ from the U.S. Office 
of Education , Department o I 
Health, Education and Well are. 
However , the opinions expressed 
herei n do not necessar il y re- 
flect the position or policy 
of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and no official endorse- 
ment by the U.S. Office of 
Educat ion shoul d be in! erred . 
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CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS ADULT EDUCATION? 

More and more we are accepting the realization that 
learning is a continuous, lifelong process and that there 
must be established a comprehensive system that provides for 
the education of adults. The question no longer exists as 
to whether or not the education of adults should be an in- 
tegral part of private and public educational institutions. 
The problem now is how to organize and equip the education 
profession, b\isinevss and industry, labor and management, the 
military, locaJ , state, and federal governments for the In- 
evitable task of providing acceptable and proven educational 
opportunities for each adult at any time in his life when 
the need occurs. 

Our nation must be as vitally concerned with the 
€}ducation of its adults as it is with the education of its 
children. Adult education can pay rich personal and social 
dividends — not twenty years from now, but immediately. Our 
nation must provide the "second opportunity" for the par- 
tially educated, the uninvolved, the illiterate, the adult 
with yesterday's tools who is in need of marketable skills 
for today. We must provide a means for more comprehensive, 
lifelong learning programs. 

1 
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PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK 

The purpose of this handbook is to provide an orien- 
tation to adult education (ABE, ESL, GED, and Citizenship) in 
Arizona. It will include the operating philosophy of the 
state office of adult education, a listing of the programs 
currently operating in Arizona, state policies, descriptions 
of the adult education teacher, student, and the program, and 
a variety of other information we hope you will find useful 
in your day-to-day functioning. Additionally, all recipients 
will receive handbook updates and revisions as they become 
available . 

The adult basic education program administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education was established under the Adult 
Education Act of 1966, This program offers to persons six- 
teen years of age and older the opportunity to overcome 
English language difficulties and attain reading, writing, 
and computational skills through the twelfth-grade level. 

This is basically a state-operated program with the 
U.S. Office of Education allotting grants to states and our- 
lying areas of the United States for the development and 
operation of adult basic education programs. 

Each of the fifty states, the Distric'^ of Columbia, 
and each of the outlying areas, with the exception of the 
Trust Territories, must provide 10 percent of program costs 
as matching funds and retain total responsibility for planning, 

11 
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supervisory services, teacher training, curriculum develop- 
ment, evaluation, and all essential services for enrollees 
through the eighth grade and/or high school. In fiscal year 
1970 each state, the District of Columbia, and five outlying 
areas conducted adult basic education programs. 

Since fiscal year 1966, the first full year of the 
adult basic education program, federal grants to states and 
program enrollees have continued to increase. 
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VEFiniTIO:] OF TERMS 



Adult — Any individual who has attained the age of sixteen. 

Adult education — Adult education means services or instruc- 
tion below the college level (as determined by the Com- 
missioner), for ^dults who (1) do not hi\ve a certificate 
of graduation from a school providing secondary education 
and who have not achieved an equivalent level of educa- 
nd (2) are not currently required to be enrolled 
in schools. 

l2 



Adult basic education (ABE) — ABE is learning to speak, read, 
and write the English larguage, master basic arithmetic, 
or improve these skills up to their potential. It is a 
continuing education for adults who lack sufficient train- 
ing to enable them to function effectively in our modern 
society, and may also include training for citizenship 
and for family and civic responsibilities. 



English as a second language (ESL) — ESL is a program to 
provide non— Engl ish— speaking persons with survival or 



succeed in ABE, GED, vocational training, or other ed- 
ucational programs . 

Illiterate — One who can neither read nor write. 

Functional illiterate — Adults who function with difficulty, 
are associated with inadequate income of poverty or less, 
inadequate education of eight years of school or fewer, 
and unemployment or occupations of low job status (adult 
performance level 1) . 

General Educational Development Test (GED) — The GED is a 
national testing program for adults to demonstrate a 
high school equival ency ability. Each state administers 
the tests through local adult education programs and 
maintains standards for passi ng scores . There are five 



The three levels of ABE in Arizona are: 



ABE/ESL Level I 
ABE/ESL Level II 
GED Level ITI 



Grades 1-4 
Grades 5-8 
Grades 9-12 



minimal speaking and writing skills so that they may 
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parts to the test: Reading Interpretation in Social 

Studies, Natural Sci^ces and Literature, Correctness 

and Effectiveness of Expression, and General Mathematical 

Ability . For specif ic information , contact : 

GED Testing Supervisor 
Adult Education Division 
1535 W, Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 271-5281 

Check with your local GED Testing Center for greater 

details . 

High school equivalency — A way of finishing high school 
through college or local classes. 

Citizenship education — Training for permanent resident 

aliens who wish to qualify for Citizenship. For spe- 
cific information, contact: 

Adu 1 1 Educat ion Divis ion 
1535 W. Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 271-5281 

Al^ OVEBVIEW OF ABE IN ARIZONA 

Across the nation, over 54 million individuals age 
sixteen and older have attained less than a high school edu- 
cation. Of this population, more than 28 million have less 
than a ninth-grade education. Within the state of Arizona, 
414,042 persons twenty years of age and older have less than 
a high school certificate. From these very general figures 
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it is apparent that the problem of undereducation in the 
state is very large. 

Mere recitation of statistics, however, tends to 
blur the very real human problems faced by undereducated 
adults in a highly technical and increasingly complex so- 
ciety. For example, a person with less than eight years of 
schooling has a very difficult time obtaining employment, 
and, even if the undereducated adult does secure a job, the 
income earned is generally considerably lower than that of 
the average high school graduate. 

These lowered earnings and the inability to secure 
adequate employment affect the "quality of life'' of the 
undereducated adult. Although education itself is no guar- 
antee of "success," most undereducated adults have sufficient 
motivation and intelligence to expand their capabilities but 
are severely restricted, in many instances, by lack of pro- 
grams or facilities geared to their specific needs. 
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Accessibility, acceptability, and effectiveness are 
the three aspects used to organize planning efforts for the 
state. The undereducated adult deserves the best possible 
educational services we can provide. The money allocated 
for ABE is provided by tax funds to which many persons re- 
ceiving these services have contributed , indicating that 
quality services are justly deserved. 

By access i bill ty we simply mean that al 1 persons in 
need should have access to any and all available ABE ser- 
vices offered in the state. Barriers to services such as 
distance, transportation, child care services, excessive 
paperv.ork ,^ etc., all limit accessibility and require proj^ram 
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modification to remove or reduce the impact of these problem 
areas . 

Awareness of accessibility is the responsibility of 
local programs. For example, limiting recruiting and enroll- 
ment efforts to GED preparatory students, holding classes at 
times inconvenient for ABE students, and selecting materials 
and teaching methods that are not geared to ABE populations 
all tend to restrict services for what are legally mandated 
populations. The evaluation of students, procedures, and 
materials is essential to the continued accessibility of ABE 
programs, and the local teacher's role is one of ensuring 
that all program services are readily available for all stu- 
dents requesting or requiring them. 

Acceptability is an important aspect, and the local 
teacher's role is crucial. In program evaluations across 
the state, state office personnel have found that well- 
functioning ABE programs do not depend on materials, build- 
ings, location, or equipment. Truly effective programs 
depend almost totally on the skills of the teacher. Teacher 
enthusiasm for adult education programming as well as a ca- 
pacity for innovative teaching seem to be key aspects in 
rffective ABE programs. Acceptability means developing 
programs that reflect individual student needs and require- 
ments and at the same time provide reassurance to partici- 
pants that they have, a right to the services they are re~ 
ccivin^. - ^ 
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Teachers in adult education programs with rigid at- 
titudes toward instructing adults tend to be unacceptable to 
their clients. For example, following a K-12 model of in- 
struction often continues the problems encountered by adults 
which caused them to stop their educational program initially 
Using materials not geared to the adult's skill level also 
leads to resistance in the learning situation or lack of at- 
tendance: even though the student's perceived need for edu- 
cation may be great. Instructional strategies and procedures 
that are established for administrative convenience rather 
than for their impact on the adult learner are unacceptable 
to most students and, since ABE students are not "captive," 
they indicate their displeasure by ceasing attendance in the 
program . 

Effectiveness in ABE programs essentially means that 
all teachers must continually evaluate their approaches to 
instruction. Continuous evaluation does not only mean look- 
ing at such elements as stable enrollments, use of materials, 
etc, , but also means progress checks on student performance, 
reassessment of student learning objectives, reports of stu- 
dent satisfaction, and increased participation by s'^udent- 
recruited participants. These features are almost always 
present, in varying degrees, in effective ABE programs. 

18 
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ADULT EDUCATION PRGGRAMS IN ARIZONA'^ 

The following is a listing of programs and their 
directors in Arizona for 1976-77: 

COCHISE COUNTY 

Bisbee Unified District #2 

Post Office Drawer G, Bisbee, AZ 85603 

Director: Mr. 0. B. Joy; phone 432-5381 

Douglas Unified District #27 

Post Office Box 1237, Douglas, AZ 85607 

Director: Mr. Edward Szwakop; phone 364-4630 

Sierra Vista Public School District #68 
4001 Fry Blvd., N.E., Sierra Vista, AZ 85635 

♦♦Director: Mr. Stephen Anderson; phone 458-4391, 

ext. 24 

COCONINO COUNTY 

Flagstaff Unified District #1 

701 North Kendrick, Flagstaff, AZ 86001 

Director: Mr. Don C. Clark; phone 774-8781 
♦♦Coordinator: Mr. R. W. Quayle; phone 774-8726 

Page Public Schools 

P.O. Box 1927, Page, AZ 86040 

Director: Mr. Ashley B. Hart; phone 645-8801, 

ext. 12 

Williams Unified District #2 

Post Office Box 427, Williams, AZ 86046 

Director: Mr. Donald Mendenhall; phone 635-4474 

GILA COUNTY 

Miami Unified District #40 

Post Office Drawer H, Miami, AZ 85539 

Director: Mr. Lee Kornegay; phone 473-4454 

GRAHAM COUNTY 

Eastern Arizona Col lege 

616 Church Street, Thatcher, AZ 85552 

Director: Mr. David W. Seegmiller; phone 428-1133, 

ext. 51 



♦To be updated yearly. 
♦♦Contact person . 
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GREENLEE COUNTY 



Clifton High School District #10 

Post Office Box 1567, Clifton, AZ 85533 

Director: Mr. Billy G. McDowell; phone 865-2752 

MARICOPA COUNTY 

Alhambra Elementary District #68 

3001 West Hazelwood, Phoenix, AZ 85017 

Director: Dr. Clark Shelby; phone 257-4812 

Arizona State Hospital 

2500 East VanBuren , Phoenix, AZ 85008 

Director: Mr. Dennis Whitt; phone 244-1331 / 

Avondale School District #44 

235 West Western Avenue, Avondale, AZ 85323 

Director: Dr. Loren W. Vaughn; phone 932-0820 
Coordinator: Mrs. Rhea Lundmark; phone 932-0820 

Chandler Unified District #80 

500 West Galveston Street, Chandler, AZ 85224 

Director: Mr, Thomas E. Pendergast; phone 963-4521 
Coordinator: Mr. Glenn Albrant; phone 963-6353 

Creighton School District #14 

2702 East Flower Street, Phoenix, AZ 85008 

♦♦Director: Mr. Clifford White; phone 956-4410 

Dysart Volunteer Program 

Route 2, Box 976, Peoria, AZ 85345 

Director: Mrs, Carol Moren ; phone 977-7281 

Glendale School District #40 

5730 West Myrtle Avenue, Glendale, AZ 85301 

Director: Mr. Alejandro Perez; phone 931-9311 
♦♦Coordinator : Mr. Gary Tang; phone 934-4638 

Mesa Unified District #4 

14 West Second Avenue, Mesa, AZ 85202 

♦♦Director: Mr. Jesus Cardona; phone 963-7663 

Osborn School District 

1226 West Osborn Road, Phoenix, AZ 85013 

Director: Mr. G. C. Angolich; phone 257-4913 

Paradise Valley District #217 
3012 East Greenway Road, Phoenix, AZ 85032 
Director Mr. Ron Allie; phone 992-1100 
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MARICOPA COUNTY (Continued) 

Paradise Valley District P217 
3012 East Greenway Road, Phoenix, AZ 85032 
Director: Mr. Ron Allie; phone 992-1100 

Peoria Unified District ^11 

Post Office Box 39, Peoria, AZ 85345 

Director: Mr. JoeB. Hunter; phone 979-7340, ext. 26 

Adult Education Division 

Phoenix Union High School System 

525 North Seventh Street, Phoenix, AZ 85006 

Director: Dr. Donald Covey (2526 W. Osborn, 
Phoenix, AZ 85017); phone 257-3017 
♦♦Coordinator: Mrs. Shirley Heymann; phone 257-3182 

Yavapai Adult Learning Center 

Scottsdale Unified District ;^48 

701 North Miller Road, Scottsdale, AZ 85257 

Director: Dr. Thomas G. Kennedy; phone 949-6196 
♦♦Coordinator: Mrs. Betty Trzcinski; phone 949-6608 

Tempe Union High School District j^^213 
1730 South Mill Avenue, Tempe, AZ 85281 

Director: Dr. Raymond Weinhold; phone 967-1661 
♦♦Coordinator: Mr. George Barrientos; phone 967-1661 

Tolleson Elementary District #17 

Post Office Box 278, Tolleson, AZ 85353 

Director: Dr. Matthew Levaria; phone 936-3536 

Washington Elementary District #6 

8610 North 19th Avenue, Phoenix, AZ 85021 

♦♦Director: Mr. Richard L. Perez; phone 944-1531 

Wickenburg School District 

312 N. Madison St. , P.O. Drawer 1418, Wickenburg, AZ 85358 
Director: Mr. Samuel Ambrose; phone 684-5556 

Wilson Elementary District #7 

2411 Ea.st Buckeye Road, Phoenix, AZ 85034 

Director: Mr. Harold Bull; phone 273-1333 
♦♦Coordinator: Mr. Joe Martinez; phone 253-3576 

MOHAVK COUNTY 

Mohave County Union High School District #30 
515 West Bcalo Street, Kingman, AZ 86401 

Director: Mr. Henry Alcott; phone 753-5947 
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PIMA COUNTY 

Pima County Adult Education Division 
131 West Congress, Tucson, AZ 85701 

♦♦Director: Mr. Edward Lindsey; phone 792-8695 

PINAL COUNTY 

Pinal County Commun ity College 

Post Office Box 1407, Coclidge, AZ 85228 

Director: Mr. Mike Smith; phone 723-4141 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 

Nogales Unified District #1 

402 Martinez Street, Nogales, AZ 85621 

♦♦Director: Mr. Thomas Ralls; phone 287-2692 

YUMA COUNTY 

Yuma E lementary Di st r ict #1 

450 Sixth Street, Yuma, AZ 85364 

♦♦Director: Mr. Enrique Castillo; phone 783-5591 




CHAPTER II 



STATE POLICIES 

CEETIFICATIOn 

An Adult Education Certificate is required in order 
to be eligible as a teacher in the Adult Education Program. 
Requirements for an Adult Education Certificate are as fol- 
lows : 

An Adult Education Certificate to teach Adult Education 
students in a public school may be issued for one year 
to individuals in the following categories: 
a . A teacher in any col lege belonging to an approved 
acc red i t ing associat i on , 

15 
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b. Holder of any regular state certificate or license 
in the field to be taught, 

c. An individual who is outstanding in his field. He 
must be a college graduate or have at least five 
years* successful experience in the field to be 
taught. Also, his application for the certificate 
must be supported by a letter of recommendation from 
the administrator for whom he intends to work to the 
effect that the individual is the best qualified 
teacher then available in that field. 

This certificate in and of itself does not entitle 
tho holder to teach in a common school or high school for 
which regular state certification is required. 

The conditions for approval for an Adult Education 
Certificate application required by the Division of Adult 
Education are as follows: 

1, Applicant must submit a completed application form 
properly notarized or witnessed by the ABE Project 
Administrator or Coordinator, 

2, Application must specify area for which certification 
is requested; i,e., Adult Basic Education, English 

as a Second Language, General Educational Develop- 
ment, Citizenship, etc, 

3, Applicant must submit a supporting letter of recom- 
mendation from administrator for whom he intends to 
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work or from a person familiar with his work and 
capabilities , 

4, Applicant must submit a personal letter stating his 
background and interests in the field, 

5. The above papers to be accompanied by a check or 
money order for two dollars, made payable to the 
Arizona Department of Education . 

The Adult Education Certificate will be mailed di- 
rectly to the applicant, and must subsequently be recorded 
with the County School Superintendent, 

Application forms will be provided, upon request, by 
the Adult Education Division, 

PROGRAM FUNDING PRIORITIES 

First priority will be given to programs which pro- 
vide literacy training for persons functioning at or below 
the fourth grade level. Second priority will be given to 
classes of academic instruction for persons functioning 
above the fourth and through the eighth grade level. Third 
priority will be given to such instruction for persons func- 
tioning above the eighth and through the twelfth grade level 
or its equivalency, and citizenship. 

The minimum age is sixteen years for enrollment in 
adult bacic education classes. GED students must be at 
least eighteen years of age; citizenship students must be 
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ac least eighteen years of age and must also oe registered 
aliens. 

ADVLT EDUCATION REPORTING 
SYSTEM INSTRUCTIONS 

There are five different types of forms with which 
you will be working (samples on pages 22-26). 

1. ADE 32-210 Rev. 9-76, Adult Education Registra- 
tion and Reinstatement Form. This form is used to register 
ail students and to reinstate any who have been separated. 
(Separation Form AE 212.) This form will be keypunched and 
will open a data account for each student using the project 
number, book number, and the student roll number which you 
assign. It is important that these numbers are correctly 
listed and that all categories on the form are completed. 

Registration forms should be completed as soon as 
possible for new students, but a roll number should not be 
assigned for two weeks; i.e., 12 class hours. After that 
time, the student can be considered permanent, a y-oll number 
can be assigned , and all of his hours to date , as recorded 
on your sign-in/sign-out log, can be recorded on that date. 
If a student does not stay for the minimum period, an attempt 
should be mad^ to contact him and encourage him to return. 
When the teacher feels that the student will not return, 
the rceg ist rat ion form should be discarded and any hours 
accumulated below the minimum on the sign-in/sign-out log 
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should not be reported on the monthly attendance form. (No 
roll number would have been assigned.) 

2. Daily Attendance Log. Daily attendance must be 
maintained for each student. The sample log that appears on 
page 24 may be helpful to you. 

A student sign-in/sign--out log must be utilised in 
each class and learning center. It may be of your design, 
but it must show the date and have a place for the student 
to sign in and out, along with the time in and time out. 
This log is to be maintained and kept with your permanent 
records and is NOT to be mailed to the Adult Education Divi- 
sion. It must be made available for audits and monitoring 
visits. This log will be helpful to you in preparing your 
monthly attendance report. 

3. ADE 32-211 Rev. 9-76, Adult Education Staff 
Registration Form. All staff including volunteers must 
complete this form. Again, accuracy and completeness are 
important. No separation form is necessary for staff mem- 
bers. 

4. AE 209 ASDE Rev. 6-74, Adult Education Monthly 
Attendance Record. This form is completed monthly and must 
be mailed to the Adult Eaucation Division by the fifth of the 
month for data processing. If convenient, the other forms 
can be mailed at this time also. It is very important that 
the project number and book number be correct. Under the 

I 
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staff columns are tho numbers to be used in assigning the 
staff numbers on the staff registration form. Assign teach- 
ers (both salaried and volunteer) numbers from the first 
column in consecutive order (lA, IB, IC, etc.)- 

All aides should be assigned numbers from the next 
two columns in consecutive order (2A, 2B, 2C, etc.). Other 
staff such as counselors would be assigned either 3A or 3B 
in the third column. Once a number has ^een assigned, never 
reassign it to anyone else. If, for eXv.-.^ple, an aide who 
was carried on the roll as 2A leaves you and you register 
another aide, you would assign him the next unused number 
such as 28, or 2C if 2B has been used. 

The same procedure applies to the student numbers 
below. Start with 01 and, once a number has been u ed, do 
not reassign it to someone else. If a student who has been 
separated returns, fill out the reinstatement form and re- 
assign him his old number. 

Put in the actual meet ing dat es above the days and 
list the student hours below for each meeting. Student and 
staff hours should be totaled in decimal form for the month 
(23.5 hours). List staff hours under salaried or volunteer 
or both columns. It is most important that each student and 
staff niembev remain on the same line from month to month. 

5. AE 212 ASDE Rev. 9-76, Adult Education Studnnt 
Separation Form, This form is to be completed on all students 
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when they separate during the year for any reason, and for 
all remaining students at the close of class. It is impor- 
tant that you indicate progress in the various categories 
and that the separation level is at least as high as the 
registration level. It is good practice to review the 
registration form at the time the separation form is com- 
pleted. It is also helpful if the student is available to 
answer questions regarding his progress. 
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2-7 



PROJECT NO. 
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-1 1 



BOOK NO 



CLASS LOCATION 



T2.13 



TUD6NT ROLL NO. | [ | FIRST NAME_ 



ADULT EDUCATION REGISTRATION AND REINSTATEMENT FORM 

(THIS FORM SHOULD BE COMPLETED DURING THE ENROLLMENT INTERVIEW) 

FIRST NAME 



MIDDLE INITIAL 



SPOUSE 



14 



IF REINSTATEMENT X HERE [__] AND LEAVE THE REST OF THE FORM BLANK BELOWTHIS LINE (IF NEW REGISTRATION COMPLETE 
ALL JTEMS ON ENTIRE FORM)^ 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



ZIP 



PHONE 



SEX MF 



Q. 

>.>o 

UJ -I 

-I 



X 

5 



□ 



BIRTHDATE 



o 

< 
O 

Oo 



STUDENT OBJECTIVES THIS CLASS (CSl til 
■pplicabit) 

18-21 (t>«ilc l«v«l) 

LEARN TO READ 
LEARN TO WRITE AND SPELL 
LEARN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
LEARN MATH 
(•bov* basic l»vo!) 
IMPROVE READING 
IMPROVE WRITING AND SPELLING 
IMPROVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
IMPROVE MATH 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 
OTHER 



;:0 

22 28 

2. C. 

3. t: 

c 
c 



STUDENT 
■pplictbit) 

29-37 

2.rj 



LONG RANGE GOALS ([HI •!! 



EIGHTH GRADE CERTIFICATE 
GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOP- 
MENT (GED) 
. CI COLLEGE 
. n VOCATION TRAINING 
5. □ U S. CITIZENSHIP 
G. n GET A JOB (UNEMPLOYED NOW) 
n GET A BETTER JOB (EMPLOYED 
NOW) 

B. f ] SELF IMPROVEMENT 
9 [J OTHER 



REFERRED BY (IX) all applictblt) 

38-47 

OTHER STUDENT IN PROGRAM OR 
PREVIOUS ENROLLMENT 
FRIEND OR RELATIVE 
OTHER AGENCY, ASSOCIATION, OR 
COUNSELOR 
CHU RCH 

SCHOOL OR SIGN ON THE SCHOOL 
POSTERS/FLYERS/LETTE RS 
NFWSPAPER 
RADIO TV 
EMPLOYE R 



n 

L] 

(] 

H 



A 

5 

6 ^„ 

7 f] 
8. U 
9 
O. 



AGE 



SOC. SEC. NO. 



STUDENT 
tpplicabi*) 



HOME LANGUAGE sll 



49-52 


1. 




2. 




3. 




4 





ENGLISH 
SPANISH 

INDIAN (SPECIFY) 
OTHER (SPECIFY)" 



MARITAL STATUS ((E) on«) 
53 

1. D NOW MARRIED 

2. D WIDOWED 

3. □ DIVORCED 

4. □ SEPARATED 

5. D NEVER MARRIED 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS (B onti 
54 

1. O EMPLOYED 

2. □ UNEMPLOYED AND NOT CUR- 

RENTLY SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 
(hous«wtf«, rGtlrad. dependent, etc.) 
3- O UNEMPLOYED AND SEEKING 
EMPLOYMENT 

INCOME SOURCES (Student only) (£) all 
epplicable) (Do not include •mploymtnt of 
fpouse) 

55-59 
1 . 
2. 



□ 
□ 

□ 

n 
□ 



EXPERI. 



6. □ 
7 C 
B. □ 
9. 
0. 



JOB OR SELF EMPLOYED 
JOB TRAINING OR WORK 
ENCE PGM 
SAVINGS 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
WELFARE, ADC. DISABILITY. 
OTHER PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
OTHER RETIREMENT 
VETERANS ASSISTANCE (VA) 

OTHER INCOME (SPECIFY) 

NO INCOME 



ESTIMATED ANNUAL CASH INCOME OF 
STUDENT FROM ABOVE SOURCES (S 
one) (Do not include income of spous*) 



RACE 

IB 

IS 



OTHER (SPECIFY) 


60 








AND ETHNIC GROUP ((Xl only one) 


1. 




NONE 




2. 




1 . 2O00 




3. 




2001 . 


4000 


WHITE. MEXICAN AMERICAN 


4 




4001 . 


6000 


WHITE. MEXICAN 


5. 


□ 


6001 - 


8000 


WHITE. PUERTO RlCAN 


6. 


□ 


8001 • 


10000 


WHITE. SOUTH AMERICAN 


7 


□ 


10001 


- 12000 


WHITE. ALL OTHE R SPANISH 


B. 


□ 


12001 


. UP 



7 n 
■ □ 



ALL OTHER WHITE 

ETHNICGROUP IF ANY 

NEGROID (BLACK) 

ETHNIC GROUP IF ANY 

ORIENVAL 

ETHNIC GROUP IF ANY 

AMERICAN INDIAN. TRIBE 



30 



PERSONS 
INCOME 



DEPENDENT ON STUDENT'S 



STUDENT 
\ SPOUSE 

' NUMBER OF OTHER DEPEND- 
' ENTS (Any e9«) 



61-62 

1 I I TOTAL NUMBER DEPENDENT ON 
STUDENT INCOME 



ENROLLMENT STATUS ([El til applicable) 

63-65 

NEW ENROLLMENT IN THIS PGM 
ENROLLED IN THIS PROGRAM IN A 
PREVIOUS YEAR 

COMPLETED OR CURRENTLY 
ENROLLED IN ANOTHER CLASS IN 
THIS PROGRAM 

PREVIOUSLY OR CURRENTLY 
ENROLLED IN ANOTHER VOCA- 
TIONAL OR ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 



;:B 

3. □ 

4-n 



HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 

66-67 

1 I I IN UNITED STATES 
68-69 

CO OUTSIDE UNITEDSTATES 



METHOD 
ceble) 

70. 73 

1. □ 

2. □ 



OF PLACEMENT ((xl ail eppli* 



WIDE RANGE (WRAT) 
READING FOR UNDE RSTANDING 
(RFU) 

3. □ CALIF TEST OF ADULT BASIC EDU- 
CATION 
NELSON 
MOTT 
SRA 

WRITTEN EVALUATION TEACHER 
OR PROJECT PREPARED 
B. d ORAL EVALUATION TEACHER OR 

PROJECT PREPARED 
9. n OTHER (SPECIFY) 



SUB SCORES 

READING 

LANGUAGE 

SPELLING 

ARITHME nC 

OTHER 

AVERAGE 

TEACHER'S PLACEMENT ( [x] one) 
74 

1. □ ABE/ESL LEVEL I GRADES 1 4 

2. □ ABE/ESL LEVEL II GRADES 5 - 8 

3 Q GED LEVEL II I GRADES 9 12 

4 □ CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 



SIGNATURE OF INTERVIEWER IF OTHER THAN TEACHER 



POSITION 



ENROLLMENT 
DATE 



ERLC 



I CERTIFY THAT I HAVE CHECKED THIS FORM FOR COMPLETENESS ANO ACCURACY 



ADE 32-210, Rev. 9/76 



SIGNATURE OP TEACHER 



I I 
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PROJECT NO,! 



ADULT EDUCATION STUDENT SEPARATION FORM 



• OOK NO. 



JTUOtNT ROLL NO. 



-'12-13 

m 



LAST NAME 



ADORESS 



MIDDLE INITIAL 



SPOUSE 



City 



ZIP CODE 



REASONS FOR SEPAPATlON I [x] all tpphcabla) 
14-26 

A. [j TRANSf ER RED TQ ANO THER CLASS 

BOOK NO. [ [ ] [ ] STUDENT ROLL NO [ [ | 
» rn TO TAKE A JOB 
C. □ TD TAKE A BETTER JOB 

^' D ENTER ANOTHER TRAINING PRDGRAW 
t "^ET PERSONAL OBJECTIVES 

r. Q laCk of interest 

C. □ HEALTH PROBLEMS 

H. [n TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

". □ CHILD CARC PROBLEMS 

J. (n f AMILV PROBLEMS 

r. r] TIME CLASS IS SCHEDULED 

L l2 CLASS CLOSED 

' L3 completed COURSE 

D MOVED 

0- □ OTHER KNOWN REASONS SPECIFY 

^ D UNKNOi^N REASONS 

EVALUATION AT SEPARATION ( [x] any) 
2>*38 

\. Q WIDE RANGE 

a Q READING FOR UNDERSTANDING 

C. [2j CAHf TEST Of- AUUlT BASiC EDUCATION 

D. [7] MFTROpDLITAN 

t QJ mott 
p. □ sra 

C. Cj WRITTEN tVAluATlON TEACHER 0« PROJECT PREPARED 

H. Qi ORAL EVALUATION .tACHER OR PROJECT PREPARED 

I. □ GEO 

J. O OTHER SPECIFY 

SU» SCORES 

. READING 

. LANGUAGE 

^ SPELLING 

ARITHMETIC 

- OTHER 

AVERAGE 

K in STUDENT DROPPED WITHOUT NOTICE. NO TESTING WAS 
^ POSSIBLE. 



SEPARATION LEVEL t[x)ONE| 
39 

A. Q ABE ESL LEVEL I GRADES 1 • 4 
a Q ABE / ESL LEVEL M GRADES 5 - 8 

C. Q G E D LEVEL 111 GRADES 

D, Q CITUENSHIP TRAINING 



STUDENT ACADEMIC SUCCESS ( [x] all apphcabia) 
40-54 

A, Q COMPLETED LEVEL \B, C, a O above! 
a Q MADE PROGRESS WITHIN GRADE LEVEL 

C. □ RECEIVED EIGHTH GRADE CERTIFICATE 

D. Q IN PROCESS OF TAKING THE G ED TEST 

E. □ RECEIVED THE GEO CERTIFICATE 
P. □ ACHIEVED U.S. CITUENSHIP 

G. Q PLANS TO CONTINUE EDUCATION 

H. □ LEARNED SUFFICIENT ENGLISH FDR SIMPLE CONVERSATION 

I. □ READ FOR THE FIRST TIME 

J' D ABLE TO READ THE NEWSPAPER FOR THE FIRST TIME 
K. Q WROTE FOR THE FIRST TIME 

L. Q LEARNED TO FILL OUT AN EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION 

□ LEARNED SIMPLE ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 
N. □ LEARNED TO MAKE CHANGE IN MONEY TRANSACTIONS 

0. Q LEARNED TO FILL DuT INCOME TAX FORMS 
P. □ NOT DISCERNIBLE 

STUDENT PERSONAL SUCCCtI I Q) all applicabia) 

A. Q OBTAINED FIRST DRIVERS LICENSE 

a Q DISCONTINUED PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

C. Q DEVELOPED INITIATIVE AND SELF-ASSURANCE 

n. Q REGISTERED TO VOTE OR VOTED FOR FIRST TIK'K 

E. □ IMPROVED PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

P. Q RECRUITED OTHER STUDENTS 

G. Q HELPED CHILDREN WITH SCHOOL WORK FOR FIRST TIME 

H. Q OTHER SPECIFY^ 

1. Q UNKNOWN 



SIGNATURE OF INTERVIEWER ir OTHER THAN TeaCHER OAT E 

I CK«TIPV THAT I HAVE CHECKED THIS FORM POR COMPLETIHESS AND ACCURACY 

SISHATURC or TtACHCR 

■3i 



I 



'( 3 amp le ) 
DAILY ATTENDANCE LOG 

Project Class Address 

Meets: Days Hours Staff 



Typed or Printed Time Time Total Student 
Name In Out Time Signature 



1. 










2. 










3.. 










4 . 










5. 










6. 










7, 










8. 










9. 










10. 










11. 










12. 










13. 










14 . 










15. 




















17. 











PROJECT NO j 




CLASS BOOK NO |_ 

12-13 
STAFF NO I j J 



2-7 



ADULT EDUCATION STAFF REGISTRATION FORM 



8.1 1 



LAST NAME 



HOME ADDRESS^ 
SOCIAL SEC. NO 



FIRST NAME 



MIDDLE INITIAL 



CITY 



ZIP 



HOME PHONE 



NAME OF SPOUSE 



OTHER EMPLOYMENT 



BUSINESS ADDRESS^ 



Z 
O 

< 

Ro 



OCCUPATION 

F' LU TIME Q 



BUSINESS PHONE_ 



PART TIME \^ 

(ITEMS BELOW THIS LINE REFER TO T HIS AOULT EDUCATION PROGRAM ONLY) 



ADULT EDUCATION STATUS ((Xl on« mott appropriate) 
14 

1. O PART TIME SALARIED THIS PROGRAM 
2 U FULL TIME SALARIED THIS PROGRAM 
3. LJ VOLUNTEER 



^ EE ASSIGNMENT ( IE) Ch«ck one mott appropriate) 



Z2vi 2 

m 



uj O 



a 



w 



X 

5 



15 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



TEACHER 

AIDE (IN OR OUT OF THE CLASSROOM) 

SECRETARY 

COUNSELOR 

OTHER (SPECIFY) _______ 



88^ 



EDUCATION ((Kl hioHett l«v«l) 

16 

1 l1 high school diploma 

? Li attended COLLEGE NO DEORE E 

3 LJ UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT 

^ n COLLEGE DEGREE 

•3 L] GRADUATE STUDENT 

6 [] ADVANCED DEGREe 

7 Q OTHGfUSPECiFY) 



ADULT EDUCATION TRAINING (|S all applicabU). Includa pravious 
yaan in this program 



22-30 
1 

2. 
3 



□ 1 - 16 CLOCK HOURS OF STATE SPONSORED WORKSHOPS 

□ 17-40 CLOCK HOURS OF STATE SPONSORED WORKSHOPS 

□ 41 OR MORE CLOCK HOURS OF STATE SPONSORED 
WORKSHOPS 

4, Q 1 . 16 CLOCK HOURS OF LOCALLY SPONSORED TRAINING 
5 □ 17-40 CLOCK HOURS OF LOCALLY SPONSORED TRAINING 
6. □ 41 OR MORE CLOCK HOURS OF LOCALLY SPONSORED 
TRAINING 

ONE OR TWO NATIONAL TRAINING 



7, □ 



THREE OR MORE NATIONAL TRAINING 



ATTENDED 
INSTITUTES 

□ ATT6NOEO 
INSTITUTES 

□ HAVE TAKEN ADULT EDUCATION COURSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY LEVEL 

□ NO PREVIOUS TRAINING 



ADULT EDUCATION EXPERIENCE ((S on« or two) 

31-32 

1 □ HAVE WORKED IN THIS PROGRAM UP TO 1 YEAR 

2 □ HAVE WORKED IN THIS PROGRAM 1-3 YEARS 
3. □ HAVE WORKED IN THIS PROGRAM 3-5 YEARS 

4 □ HAVE WORKED IN THIS PROGRAM OVER 5 YEARS 

5. □ HAVE WORKED IN OTHER AOULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

6 O NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 



LANGUAGES YOU SPEAK OTHER THAN ENGLISH K) •ny •ppllcabia) 

33.34 

1. D SPANISH 

2. n OTHER (SPECIFY) 



TEACHER CERTIFICATION (All lalariad taachart mutt obtain 
,tri Art/ona Aduh Education C«rt}flcatt bafort thair fint ptyroll.) 
im oil appticabla) 

1 7 9} 
1 

2 




□ ARIZONA ADULT EDUCATION CERTIFICATE 
[ ) IN PROCESS OF OBTAINING AN ARIZONA ADULT 

EDUCAT»ON CE RTIFfCATE 

fj ARIZONA ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE 

fH ARIZONA SECONDARY CERTIFICATE 

□ OTHER CERTIFICATE (SPEClFY)^ 

n NOT APPLICABLE 



REFERRED BY {\S all applicabla) 



35-42 
1. 
2 
3, 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



AGENCY OR ASSOCIATION (SPECIFY)_ 

NEWSPAPER 

RADIO TV 

SCHOOL 

CHURCH 

OTHER VOLUNTEER 

FRIEND OR RELATIVE 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 



SK^NATURE OF STAFF MEMBER 



DATE 



AOr 32 ;n. Rev 9/76 



J 3 



MOJCCTMO. I 1 . 


-r 




1 M0M7X 







I IF New lOOK CHECK HERE 



STAUT 

JZl OATE 



ADULT EDUCATION MONTtiLY ATTENDANCE RECORD 

1 CLASS LOCATrON,., 



LIST ALL$ALA«l£0 AND VOLUHT 1 1 H HOUH S FOR THIS CLASS. IF THIS CLASS USC 5 ThaH OhC 800K LISTNAMCS AHO hOU^S IH OhLY QhI BOOK. 

ALWAYS use THC SAME STAfT HUMlCH FOR TNC SAMC fCRSON. HaVC TnAT HUM OEft BL ANK iFTHATPtRSON SEPARATtS. N f V E R Rt AS S I GH NUMBERS 



STAFF 



TCACHERi 



1-0 



HOUI^S 
SAL jVOt 



AFF 



Aincc /BOTH IN AND OufY" 
^'^^^ V OF CLASSROOM / 



2-B 



2-C 



2-0 



2-E 



2-F 



2-G 



HOU RS 
VOL 



STAFF AIDES (^^^^ ^""^ 

NO. '^i^^^ V OF C LASSROOm / 



2-H 



2-K 



OTHER STAFF 



3- A 



3-B 



HOURS 



SAL 



VOL 



ASSI6N ONLY ONt ROLLNO. TO A STUDtHfAM6 L EAV t Tha f L IKE BL AKK WHtK Ht SEPARATES. USt THE SAME NUMBER FOR 
RCINSTaTEMCHTBUT NgVER RtASflCW THAT HUMBCR TO AHOTHCR STUDENT. INDICATE ACTUAL HOURS UNDER DAYS. 




B€FO*^e $W ••FITTING, CHECK TO MAKE SURE THAT EACH STuDENT ANO STAFF MEMBER HAS 
O • CERTIFY THAT I Ha'vE CHECKEO THIS FORM FOR COMPLETENESS ANO ACCURACY 



ERIC 



THE CORRECT ROLL. NUMBER, 
SlOMAtimf oTTf fCHfP 
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CHAPTER III 
THE TEACHER 

PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
When you assume the title and role of teacher, you 



also assume the responsibility for professional behavior and 
judgmenty Professional judgment is the product of training 
and experience ; responsible behavior is a product o f med i ta- 
t ion and maturat ion — the dovelopmc^nt of a 1 1 itudes and under- 
standing which result in commitment or dedication to a cause 
or an ideal , 

If you are a part-time teacher (particularly in adult 
educalHjn programs you represent a very unique group. You 

27 
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may have a tendency to regard your employment in adult edu- 
cation as a secondary or incidental endeavor. Because of 
that attitude, you may find it difficult to become profes- 
sionally involved or committed to teaching adults, even 
though your position represents what probably is the most 
responsible and enjoyable job in the entire education field 
— teaching and working with adult students who are highly 
sel f -mot ivated , and openly appreciative of the opportunity 
to learn. 

For the sake of education, it is necessary for ad- 
ministrators and teachers alike to recognize the unusual 
circumstances affecting personnel management with regard to 
staffing of adult education programs. As the list of rights 
and privileges accorded part-time teachers grows, a concerted 
effort must be made to define and understand the responsibil- 
ities which also accumul at e . 

AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
TO THE PROFESSION 

1. Work cooperatively with your fellow teachers, 
administrators, and personnel with whom you share facilities. 

2. Be an informed representative of your complete 
adult education program (i.e., be aware of what others are 
doing in the total program), 

3. Koop abreast of current literature and practices 
in adult edu^Jtion (i.e., read Adult Leadevsh^'p, a publication 

'Ml 
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of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., or Teoh- 
ntques, a publication of the National Association of Public 
Continuing and Adult Education [NAPCAE]). 

4. Join and actively support professional organiza- 
tions related to adult education and areas of instructional 
responsibilities (i.e., Arizona Adu] t Education Association, 
National Association of Public Continuing and Adult Educa- 
tion, and Adult Education Association of the U.S.A.). 
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OBJECTIVES FOR THE TEACHER 

i^dministrators and teachers al ike 
should have clearly established goals and 
objectives, not only for themselves but for 
the total adult education program. Without 
such goals and objectives it is highly un- 
likely that either rights or responsibi?i i t ies 
can be well defined and functional. If an, 
individual or group niaintains a hazy concept 
of where they are^ they can never be expected 
to understand very clearly where they are 
going; and if their sense of direction is 
hazy y the manner in which they attempt to 
travel is considerably less than satisfying 
or effective. 

To fulfill the immediate and long- 
term responsibilities of adult education, the 
following objectives are desirable: 

1, To help individuals understand the 
development and functioning of our 
governmental inst itut ions , the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship, 
and the background of current issues 
so that they may accept more meaning- 
ful roles in society . 
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2. To provide educational experiences which will enable 
individuals to understand their physical and social 
environment . 

3. To enable individuals to understand, appreciate, and 
enjoy culture; to develop their special talents and 
enrich their personal lives. 

4 . To help adults improve the quality of their family 
life and give their children the maximum benefits 
of the home environment. 

5. To enable individuals to be employable, upgrade 
their skills in their present occupation. 

6. To play a role in providing community development 
and services which will encourage individuals and 
groups to participate meaningfully in community 
life. 

7. To provide counseling and guidance services to 
adults so that they may plan for and select those 
educational experiences which will most effectively 
help them achieve the above objectives. 

These objectives perhaps do not satisfy the specific 
needs of individual programs. They do, however, constitute 
a sound base upon which to build. Each individual adult pro- 
gram staff must cooperatively develop specific obj ectivcs to 
meet the needs of their special circumstance s . 



TEACHING TIPS 



1, Treat students as they are — adults. They have a 
wealth of material for you, too. Learning is a two-way proc- 
ess. Use their experience. 
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2. Use the students' time wisely. They are in class 
for a reason. The sooner they can accomplish their goal, the 
better .for both of you. 

3. Use pressure sparingly and use a great deal of 
reinforcement. They have other responsibilities (job, fam- 
ily, home) which also demand their time. 

4. Give them a break. An hour of learning new skills 
can be tiring. Take a break. Have coffee or refreshments 
available if possible. 

5. Set a good climate. Be honest and frank with 
adults. Remember, they aren't grown-up children, and they 
are not university students, either. 

6. Be sure the surroundings are comfortable — light- 
ing » heat ing , et c , 

7. Encourage adult students to participate. Their 
input will enrich your class. 

8. Use your community resources such as police, li- 
brary, YMCA, YWCA, courts, stores, business, etc., so that 
your students can relate not only to their community, but to 
the total community, 

THE FIRST MEETING 

1. Greet them, introduce yourself, have your name 
written, either on a name tag, blackboard, or bulletin board 
where they can see it. Give them name tags also. 

40 
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2. Keep things on an informal basis, but an adult 
level. Try to put the students at ease. Remember, this is 
probab ly an embarrass ing situat ion for most of them . 

3. Review the program objectives. Discuss it with 
the group. If it is an individualized program, then you need 
only discuss it with the individual. Ask questions so the 
group wil] respond. Try to get the feel of the group and 
their reactions so that you can plan accordingly. 

4. Make yourself understood. After all, you want 
adult students to learn to be effective in communication, so 
be a good example. Speak slowly and distinctly. Use large 
writing when using the blackboard. Speak to your group and 
not to the blackboard. Finish your sentences before you turn 
around again to the blackboard. 

5. Fill out necessary forms, explaining clearly why 
they are necessary. Help each individual as needed. Be sure 
there is plenty of time so t'uai the ad Its do not feel pushed 
or hurried by time, 

6. Ask for questions, suggestions, or comments. You 
ma^ not get any th3 first meeting because the group probably 
will be shy, but if you're doing a good job they will com- 
ment in forthcoming sessions. 

7. Be relaxed. They are adult, too, and know you're 
nc^.t perfect. So don't try to be. If you plan your sessions 
and they are well organized, your class will know it. 
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RAPFGRT 

1. Be yourself. These are adults you are dealing 
with and they are usually masters at spotting phony behavior, 

2. Be honest. They will understand v/hen you make 
mistakes because they have had the same feeling (probably 
many times). 

3 . Be accepting. An atmosphere of acceptance is 
necessary before the adult student will contribute to the 
class. Help them to recognize their needs. Remember, your 
needs are not their needs. 

4. Remember that adult students can and will learn 
but they also tire more rapidly than children. They can't 
go the same pace as they used to. 

5. Homework: Be brief. Say v'at you are going to 
say. Many teachers sometimes feel that ^ney have to expound 
and are notorious for this! 

6. Be generous with your praise. They need sound 
and honest appraisa] . 

RECRVITMEUT AND RETENTIGH 

Reorui tment — ABE 

The ABE teacher has a vital role in the recruitment 
and retention of the ABE student. If the teacher is not 
committed, does not understand the program and what it has 
to offer, and does not care about the needs of the adult 
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students,, the A13E learnor will leave. It is as simple us 
that ! 

It goes without saying that an ABE program which is 
truly responsive to student needs will attract and keep stu- 
dents. It has been shown that the most successful meaiis of 
recruitment is word-o f -mouth recommendation. If the program 
provides responses to expressed or implied needs, students 
will spread the word, thus insuring continued enrollments. 

The prime responsibility for recruiting new students 
generally rests with the program director. However, it is 
inevitable that you, the teacher, play a part in the recruit- 
ment process. As a teacher, you can encourage students to 
invite friends, family, or associates to class with them. The 
following hints will help to recruit and retain students: 

1, Greet the potential adult student warmly. Be 
sure to look at the person. Catch the potential adult 
learner's eye with a smile. 

2, Be empathic. Try to identify with the person's 
feelin^^s and thoughts. 

.3. Determine how you can help the potential student. 

During; your conversation, stress the following if appropriate: 

a. Adult basic education program keeps all records 
con f ident ial . 

i) . Adult basic education program is FREE! 

(' . Adult l)asi(' education loarnrr will not lose other 
bene! Its such as we^Ifare or social security. 
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d. Adult basic education can give some of the basic 
skills needed to find a job or get a better job. 

e. Adult basic education can be the beginning of 
job-training programs. 

f. Adult basic education classes are good places 
to make new friends. 

g. Adult basic education cares about the adult 
learne r.. 

h. Adult basic education can show adults how to 
succeed in learning. 

i. Adult basic education is not the answer to all 
problems, but it can be the beginning of a more 
rewarding life . 

j. Adult basic education can help parents cope more 
effectively with problems of raising children. 

4. Talk about things that are meaningful to the 
potential learner: children, home, pictures, pets. 

5. Explain fully how adult basic education can be 
beneficial to the learner immediately as well as in the fu- 
ture , 

6. Explain the structure of the adult basic educa- 
tion classes. Be sure that it is understood that attenda.nce 
is not required for every class. 

7. Listen carefully! Be able to identify needs , 
ambitions, main interest, number in family, and problems. 

8. Ascertain the educational level of the adult, if 
possible , 

9. Give examples of other adults in similar circum- 
stances who have benefited from the adult basic education 
program. 4 .{ 
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10, If the learner is interested, invite the learner 
to see the program director or placement person, 

11, Be sure the adult understands when the classes 
are held. 

Other Recruitment Techniques 

The newspaper , Much FREE publicity can be obtained 
for the local adult education program through the local 
newspaper. Many local adult education supervisors use the 
newspaper to promote their programs. In many newspapers, 
articles are often hard to locate. Much can be done to 
improve newspaper coverage. The adult education supervisor 
should know the newspaper's city editor well and submit to 
him an article regularly. This will keep the news i-eaders 
continually informed about the value of the adult basic 
education program. Be sure to check with your program di- 
rector prior to contacting any of the following sources. 

Helpful hints for newspaper publ ici ty , — Write 'in 
newspaper style. 

1. Every story should include the following: (a) 
lead — answers who, what, when, where, why, how; (b) body — 
expands the lead. 

2. Accuracy is essential, 

3 . Use common and familiar words ( twenty words or 
less in a sentence). 
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4. The story should be short enough to attract at- 
tention and long enough to cover the subject, 

5. Names and pictures of local people have special 

appeal , 

Remember to — 

1, Ask reporters to do a feature story. These 
stories get better coverage, 

2, Take the article to the newspaper typed in news- 
paper style. The inverted triangle style seems to work best. 

3, Include pictures when possible, 

4, Have prominent local people (mayor) endorse your 
adult education program in the news. 

5, Keep adult basic education in the news all year 

long. 

6, Write success stories on adult basic, education 
learners . 

7, Get a local business to sponsor a newspaper ad- 
vertisement for thc^ local adult education program. 

8, Got full newspaper coverage durim:^ Adult Educa- 
tiy)n Week , 

9, Wri tp let tor of appreciation to the editor. 

Radio a>u: tclRvisi on. Both radio and television 
stations must do public service announcements. Through 
those media much FREE publicity can be obtained. Radio and 
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television stations are eager to promote worthwhile rograms 
as a public service. 

Basic ideas to consider . — 

1. Keep the radio spots short but attention-getting 
(30- to 60-second spot announcements). Catchy phrases help 
attract attention. Have these taped so they can be used 
again. 

2. Request the radio station to run a specific num- 
ber of plays of your announcement. For example: 

a. Three weeks before classes begin, have the sta- 
tion play the spot once every four hours. 

b. Two weeks prior to classes, intensify to once 
every two hours. 

c. During the week of class registration, play once 
an hour. 

d. If this frequency is not possible, remember that 
the more air play the announcement gets, the 
better the chances of reaching your target pop- 
ulat ion . 

3. Research has shown that the adult basic educa- 
tion target population are prime television viewers. Use 
the television public service announcement programs to sell 
the adult basic education program. 

a. Appear on talk shows. 

b. Have a slide made advertising adult basic educa- 
tion with the call letters of the television 

s tat ion , 

c. Have local television news cover important events 
of the program, such as Awards Night, Open House. 
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Posters ^ fliers ^ hi llhoards ^ and marquees . These 
four promotional devices can be used to attract potential 
adult basic education learners. They should be colorful 
enough to catch the eye and forceful enough to help recruit 
pot ent ial learners . 

Retention 

Both recruitment and retention are dependent on the 
quality of the local adult education program. It is easy to 
sell a good program. 

A dedicated and trained teacher is the key to a suc- 
cessful program. Nationally, one-third of the adult basic 
education learners drop out of the adult basic education 
program before completion, and many more are very irregular 
in attendance. 

To successlully retain the adult learner, a concerted 
effort must be made by the teacher to determine why an adult 
has chosen to return to school; then a curriculum must be 
developed to meet the adult's felt needs. 

Recent reports of withdrawals in adult basic educa- 
tion programs throughout the United States indicate that lack 
of interest ranks highest in the known reasons for withdraw- 
al s from the adul t basic educat ion program. The seriousness 
oi the problem of ret ent ion reflects how important it is for 
instructors and directors to work in a team eTfort to get and 
hold the interest of those who enroll. 
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The followiiH^ are some "do's and don 'is" that are 
directly related to the teacher's role in retention of adult 
students . 

DO the following: 

Treat students as adults. 

Find out students' educational goals. 

Help students make a realistic plan for accomplish- 
ing their educational goals. 

Let learners find success in every learning task. 
Give sincere praise. A word or two of praise, 
a pat on the back, or an appreciative smile can 
work wonders. 

Determine the s tudents ' educat ion handicaps — reading 
level, mathematical skill — informally and indi- 
vidually during the first few classes. 

Periodically check the students' progress. Keep 

good records on work they have completed. Each 
learner should have a personal folder showing 
the learner's educational goals, inventory re- 
sults, and accomplishments. 

Make the learning experience meaningful to the stu- 
dents' everyday lives. Adults want to learn 
things that can help them on the job, at home, 
and in soci al situations . 

A 1 tern ate the kinds of learn ing activities. Utilize 
lecture, group discussion, role-play ing , individ- 
ual izod ins truct ion quest ion- and- answer sessions 
and buzz groups. Some adults work better alone; 
others excel in group activity. Remember, vari- 
ety is the spice of life! 

Provide^ materials for (enjoyment such as maj^azines, 
cards, films, records , and tapes . 

Have a sense of humor! Be a friend. Let the stu- 
dents know you are good-natured, cheerful v and 
capabl e o 1 lau^h ing with them . 
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Listen to their problems, aspirations, fears, likes, 
and dislikes. If they know you care about them 
and sincerely want to help, they will make every 
effort to come to class . 

Have the students share their experiences and knowl- 
edge with the class. 

Be tolerant of the students' beliefs, customs, and 
mannerisms. Many of these adults may reject 
middle class values. Accept the learners for 
what they are. We are all different. This 
makes for a more interesting world. 

Anticipate and plan ahead. Nothing is more boring 

than an unprepared teacher. A teacher must plan- 
evaluate-plan constantly in order to provide the 
most stimulating learning atmosphere possible. 

Plan for the students' physical comfort: Provide 

comfortable chairs and informal seating arrange- 
ments. Keep the classroom at the proper temper- 
ature. Keep the classroom well lighted. Have a 
ref re.shment center handy or let the learners 
share the responsibility of bringing in snacks. 

To retain the adult learner, the following DON ' Ts.' 

are important : 

Don ' t treat the adults as children . 

Don't expect rapid learning. (Sometimes adults who 
have been out of school for many years take a 
little longer at 1 earn ing tasks . ) 

Don't let the student become frustrated, for the 
adult learner may never come back. 

Don't ridicule the adult. As a teacher you must 
work to help the adult feel good as a person. 

Don't ^ivo th(^ adult a test the first night. Wait 
unt 1 1 the iidu It has become .sel f -corif ident , 

Don't c(^nduct a highly structured class. Teachers 
(^r adults must be very flexible. 

Don't make the adult feel he or she knows nothing, 
U'.se t he adu It's experiences . 
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If you, as the adult teacher, keep the above con- 
stantly in mind, you will find that retention will increase 
dramat ically . 

The following self-rating checklist is helpful in 
determining your "retention'* score. A perfect score of 30 
will assure a very high degree of retention. A score of 20 
to 30 would indicate a good probability of student retention. 
A score of less than 20 would suggest a need for a thorough 
rethinking of the teacher's methodology, as it is likely that 
student retention is low . 

Self -Rating Checklist for Adult 
Education Instructors 



3 — I ;yas very successful, 

2 — I was moderately successful. 

1 — I was unsuccessful. 

1. Did I have a basic plan for the sessions, but 
use it flexibly? 

2. ^Vere the methods and procedures used as varied 
as possib le? 

3. Was there a good social feeling in the group? 

4. Did I ur^e the experience of the members of the 
group to make my teaching real and vital''' 

5. Did I reflect in every way my convict/ion of the 
importance of broad values? 

6. Was I aware of the special needs and concerns 
of each individual in the group? 

7. Did I provide support and reinforcement for the 
1 oa rne rs who need it? 

8 . Was the pi*ysical sett ing as attractive as I 
could make it? 
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[ ] 9. Do I know my adult learners? 
I ] 10, Did I enjoy the class? 
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A TEACHER'S SELF- APPRA F SAL 

The effective teacher needs to be 
aware of individual strengths and lesser 
strengths. The material that follows sum- 
marizes those necessary qualities , 

How Do You Rate? 

Atmosphere fov Learning 

Do I know the names of my students? 

Do my students experience a feeling of 
being welcome? 

Is there a genuine feeling of cooperation 
between teacher and student? 

Is the classroom attractive, well lighted, 
and comfortable? 

Are the students properly grouped accord- 
ing to learning levels'^ 

Do I create an atmosphere that "We are 
going to learn something worthwile 
in class"? 

Image of the Teacher 

Am r interested in each individual stu- 
dent 's needs and responses? 

Do J speak clearly and distinctly? 

Is riy classroom appearance pleasing? 

Do I smi 1 e? 

Do I earn ihi^ rospocl of my students? 

Do I make learnin^z; an exciting experi- 
c.^ncc'^ 
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Am I on timo for my classes? 

Do I radiate enthusiasm? 

Do I really enjoy teaching adults? 

How do I endeavor to make myself a more effective teacher? 

Teaching Procedures 

Do I prepare a detailed lesson plan for each lesson? 

Do I provide special lesson materials to meet individual 
learning differences? 

Am I versatile in the use of teaching devices (flash 
cards, charts, etc.)? 

Do I make full use of instructional aids (audio-visual, 
programmed materials)? 

Is imagination exercised in developing lesson materials? 

Is there an element of surprise in every lesson? 

Psy chology of Approach 

Do I treat my students as adults? 

What efforts do I make to motivate the students* learn- 
ing? 

Is three-way communication encouraged (teacher-student; 
student - teacher ; student -student )? 

Do I develop an attitude of support iveness in the learn- 
ing process? 

Do the students share in identifying and developing goals? 

Do I utilize every opportunity to praise and commend 
students? 

S t u dc nt Re tent i o n 

What percontago of the active enrollment is present at 
each se^.sion? 
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What porcentu[^^e of students who originally registered is 
reflected in the present active enrollment? 

Do I know why students have dropped out? 

Do I f oil ow up absentees? 

What devices do 1 use to stimulate attendance? 

Do I recognize and try to overcome danger signals of 
po ten tial dropouts? 

Characteristics of a Good Adult 
Basic Education Teacher 

effective teacher of adult basic education: 

Develops a feeling of the individual's work and dignity. 

Provides the student with a reason to return to the next 
class . 

Is flexible, both in self and in the program. 

Has confidence and strength in personal abilities. 

Should have the ability to communicate with students at 
the proper levels, as equals. 

Has interest in helping pupils to help themselves. 

Has respect for the pupils as individuals. 

Should be available (open) for students' questions. 

Should reflect and/or spotlight self-esteem of students. 

Has pi easant , not extreme , appearance . 

Is adaptable in classroom arrangements and personal re- 
lationships at varying degrees of achievement. 

Has an interest that is apparent so it can be immedi- 
ately recognized by the students, 

I s son,s 1 1 i to and un dors tands the i nd i v idual needs 

of the students, intellectually, socially,^ and emo- 
t ional 1 y , 

I 
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Recognizes the worth of each individual student and is 
patient . 

Is able to learn to know the students and their problems . 
Has knowledge of social agencies. 

Is capable of setting an accepting classroom atmosphere. 

Has the ability to keep good records. 
How do you rate? 

Intellectually, a good ABE teacher should have the 
ability to do the following things: 

Exp lain . 

Help the student define personal goals (which includes a 
subjective and objective evaluation by the student) . 

Be creative. 

Be original. 

Be resourceful . 

Exercise good judgment quickly. 

Be alert. 

Accept criticism. 

Give tests. 

Be understanding. 

Recognize them as adults. 

Help studen Is "save f ace . " 
How do you rate? 

Other characteristics of the adalt basic education 
teacher are these: 

Sociabi 1 i ty . 

A sense of humor . 

DO 

o 
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En thusiasm. 

Sales ability concernin{^ the program 
Pat lence. 
Sel f-cont rol . 
Empathy, 

Praise (as a reward). 
Do you have these characteristics? 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE STUDENT 

,:iiARA'CTERISTrCS 

Now thai you teach adults, you should be aware of 
tho chciractf^nstics of the adult student. You should also 
have some understanding of the students and the needs that 
motivate them to be in your class. 

Thf) purpose of this chapter is to acquaint you with 

sorno <::(^neral characteri sties of the adult students. These 

charac- 1 er ist 1 (^s arc^ divided anto three sections: 

1 . PhysioloKical 
'2 . Psycho logi cal 
3 . Cultural 
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In addition, a section describing the "poverty culture" has 
been included. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE ADULT STUDEM 

The physiological condition of the learner exerts a 
significant influence on learning that is often poorly un- 
derstood and ignored by both the adult student and the adult 
educator. Nearly every adult experiences some kind of physi- 
cal disability that may be the source of some learning dif- 
ficulty. This may result from an inherited characteristic, 
from injury or disease, from inadequate nutrition, or from 
the natural process of aging. 

From whatever source it may arise, the physiological 
condition of the learner will affect learning and performance 
in a number of ways that need to be examined. All learning 
begins with the presentation of a stimulus, and since the 
eyes and the ears are the principal channels to the mind for 
most learning stimuli, these two organs require special con- 
sideration. Many of the physiological difficulties that stem 
from the acuity of the ear and the eye are accentuated by 
conditions existing in the classroom itself. Hence, an 
instructor can often minimize or overcome the barriers to 
learning rpsullin^ from defective vision or hearing. 

What :u-(' s^>mo implications oi this for teachors of 
adul I s'-^ cr 



Vision 



1. Use good illumination. Older adults must have not 
only better light, they must have MORE light. Do not have 
audience face the light. Never have a flickering light, 

2. Arrange seating so that people are close to the 
speaker and to the materials used in class demonstrations. 

3. Arrange and use equipment which will enable the 
audience to see all parts of demonstrations easily and 
clearly. In addition: 

a. Have a neutral background. 

b. Use sharp contrasts of color. 

c. Use large charts, diagrams, and pictures. 

d. Use large, legible writing or printing on large- 
sized blackboard. 

e. Use simple words and phrases on the board. Avoid 
t he use of abbreviations 

f. Remove everything from the blackboard except those 
items which pertain to the subject under discussion. 

4. Shiny slate blackboards should be replaced wherever 
possible with a newer type rough chalkboard of such color 
that maximum contrast can be obtained with selected chalk. 

5. Make sure that all duplicated materials for student 
use are done with pica type and double spacing. 

He a ring 

1. Speak more slowly and distinctly as the age of the 
group advances , 
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2. Stand sti]l, or relatively go, so that those who 
depend to some extent, consciously or unconsciously, on lip 
reading will be aided in understanding what is being said. 

3. Unusual words, unfamiliar names, numbers, and the 
like should be enunciated clearly and then printed on the 
blackboard . 

4 . Study the faces of members of the group to see 
whether they are hearing. 

5. Use simple, well-chosen words that are clear and 
meaningful; avoid the use of words that are lengthy and 
difficult to understand. 

6. Use the blackboard freely, particularly when there 
are some who are not hearing clearly; vision will supplement 
hearing . 

7. Talk directly to the group in a friendly, conversa- 
tional manner; use well-modulated voice; avoid monotone. 

8. Be especially observant and eliminate inside or 
outside noises that tend to interfere with the hearing of 
the group. 

9. Questions directed to the teacher by members of the 
group should be repeated for the benefit of the entire group 
beioro the questions are answered, 

10. Ask someone in the back of the room to call attention 
when any member of the group cannot hear. 





PrYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 

Much has been said concerning the needs of the adult 
3 1 lI d c n It almost goes without saying that the student en- 
ters your program attempting to satisfy a need. Just what 
are these needs? How can thry be identified and met? 

A widely accepted classification of human needs is 
useful in assisting the teacher to better understand the 
adult student. These basic needs form a hierarchy; the 
higher needs are dependent on the satisfaction of lower needs. 
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In explaining the needs listed above, the achieve- 
ment of one level drives a person on to the next higher 
level. However, an unsatisfied need at the lower level of 
the structure will dominate the higher human need. 

The ABE teacher may ask at this point, "What rele- 
vancy do self-actualization needs have for the ABE student?" 
The inner nature of self -actual i zat ion is weak, delicate, and 
subtle. The thin thread of a person's self-actualization 
needs may be overcome by poor culture , inef f ect i ve or bad 
parents, or faulty habits, but it never fully disappears. 
Even though the ABE student's personal situation provides 
many barriers to the actual reality of growth and change, 
the basic concept can allow the teacher to provide a special 
psychological environment for the opportunity of growth. 

Here is a list of imp lie at ions for teaching that 
begin to meet the psychological needs of the ABE student. 

Meeting Safety (Security ) Needs 

Whenever an individual enters a situation in which 
the environment is unfamiliar, a feeling of fear or uneasi- 
ness may develop. The ABE student is no exception. In some 
cases, the student has minimal previous experience in a for- 
mal learning envi ronmen t . In addition, the student may have 
been out of school for many years. To reduce fear of the 
u>''^'noi)n or th(^ unfamiliar^ ABE staff shoxxld engage iy\ the 
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1, I'T'C a7i informal and fviendlv approach in greet- 
ing new ABK s Indents . Typical comments from new students 
inc lude : "I was scared to death to go in there at f Irs t , 
but after I talked to the teacher I kind of understood." 
"He helped me gain enough confidence in myself to stay in 
ciass." "Teacher took more time to explain things, particu- 
larly at first . " 

New students do need help in making that oftentimes 
dilficult transition from home to school, A friendly greet- 
ing will enable them to overcome some of their fears and 
will help them prepare for the program activities. They 
nec?d a friend, and until they acquire a little self-confi- 
dence and get to know some of the other students, someone 
must be their friend, guide, and companion in the learnin<2: 
si tuat KDn . 

2. Present an accurate picture of what the ABE 

I rogrur^> has to offer. One of the reasons given by dropouts 
for leaving a program after the first few classes is that 
t h(^y had t he wrong i dea about wha t the program of f er ed . 
Tho ABK student is often concerned about today and not wor- 
ried ubout next month or even next week. The ABE program 
may b(^ viewed as a '--hance to improve an economic situation,^ 
p(^rhai)s the last opportunity m a world in which success 
has thus far eluded th(^ student. Such student intents must 
be* und(,'rr-; tood and ^Kiuated, where possible, with program 
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intents. The student must be made aware of what can or 
cannot be expected from the ABE program. Assistance in de- 
veloping the realization that, although chances for employ- 
ment may be improved because of participation in ABE, there 
may not be assurance that these vocational goals will be 
achieved. The ABE program staff should be positive in tell- 
ing new students what the program can offer, but they should 
also be realistic in their discussions with the students, 

3. Familiavize students with the learning environ- 
ment. Being in a self-contained classroom gives the student 
some sense of security in the ABE program, but, until the 
student is familiar with all of the activities which nor- 
mally occur, some feeling of insecurity remains. New stu- 
dents should be shown around all of the physical facilities 
as soon as possible. This v^^ill give them some idea of where 
specific facilities (drinking fountains, restrooms, tele- 
phone, etc.) are located as well as inform them about other 
classes that may also be in session in the building. New 
students may become somewhat uneasy at hearing bells ring 
and doors slam unless they are led to expect and are made 
aware of the reasons for such noises. They should be in- 
formed of any smoking regulations, break schedules, location 
of cafeteria and vending machines, etc. The sooner the new 
student learns about these routines, the greater the sense 
of security. Friendly reminders and courteous answers to 
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questions relalc'd to th(\S(^ routine activitios will ac(Mom- 
plish much in luMpin^ the sludenl become adjusted to thi^s 
new and unfamiliar environment. 

It is quite possible that during initial experiences 
with AI3K the student will wonder if he/she really belongs in 
the program. The staff may appear to be indifferent co the 
student 's needs or goals, and other students may seem too 
busy with their own learning activities to provide much en- 
couragement or assistance. In order to hci.p the neh'' siU'^cnt 
.2'!uh''' the J\^'lin^! that somebody in the ^'BE program rc(i!l;j 
r^lou: ra^^fi ' / inUn'>j 3tudrnt, fh^ fol (OKnng p}'C re 

^ul :' :'r u>:dh)'^ >/ by aJn.hn^^trdtors, c^i^orJrLorSy pavu; I'o- 

.w-J'' y.'iir, UK I t ,'hc7*c , 

1. i^tuirKts h'^comr acq^^aintcd with ca^'h ctlwrs 

To "warm up" a ^roup of students, begin with conversational- 
typf^ (juestions wlnrh will not c^nly introduce students to 
(^arh o(h(U' but u)ll a 1 s(j allow tlu^m to realize that each 
pe rson is not much di i loriMit . in many ways, I rom anyojie 1 
in c^Lj^.s (Ju(\sti()ns such as "Where dc; you live?" and ''!)<> 
vou have an\ .special inicMM^sis or h()bbi(!s'^" and "What \v(Mild 
you like lo learn in the AHK i)r(n^r,am'>" can l>e answcM^c^d u 1 1 h- 
()\\{ h'.ir of ombar rassm(ui I . 
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This procedure will provide the counselor or teacher 
with general information about the backgroundvS , goals, and 
aspirations of class members. In addition, the student will 
be f urn i shed an opportuni ty to overcome some initial fears of 
not being able to communicate adequately with the staff or 
with other students. The somewhat limited vocabulary of the 
ABE student may cause problems in communicating. The stu- 
dent may experience some difficulty in understanding some 
of the words and phrases used by the teacher or counselor 
during the first contact with the program. The student may 
also have difficulty in trying to convey meanings because of 
limited ability to communicate verbaliyv Finally, the stu- 
dent may possess poor grammatical practices which are the 
result of many years of habit and improper word usage, 

2. Involve new students in learning activities as 
quiakly as vo^sihle , In orienting nev,' ABE students, there 
is a general feeling that, the sooner the enrollee becomes 
active in the program, the sooner progress toward goals will 
begin. There is a need to get the student involved as a par- 
ticipating member during the first class period, if possible. 
This part i cipat ion may consist of reviewing or browsing 
through materials, having a personal interview with the 
teacher or counselor to set goals and plan experiences, 
communicating with olhc^r students about their goals or pre- 
vious experiences in the program, or looking at word lists 
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to soe how many wordy can bo identified, Regardles.s ol' how 
it is done, an altomju should be mado to get each new stu- 
dent immediately involved m some classroom-related activity 
in order lo develop a feeling of belonging in t' c learning]: 
si tuat ion, 

I f a new s tuden t becomes a member of a class wh ich 
has already been nieeling for a number of sessions, the ABE 
teacher should make a special effort to engage and welcome 
the student. In addition to having the other class members 
become; acquaint'jd wjth the new student, the teacher may want 
to assign one particular class .'nember to more or less "adopt" 
the new student during the period of adjustment to the ABE 
program, Thc^ "adopter" could assume the role of a friend 
and b(* a source of information to whom the new student can 
turn to with questions when not wanting to approach the 
program stall. 

Kvory adult has a need for leelings of worth and 
di,i^nity. Otlu^r tlnngs being equal, a person whcj feels self- 
worth will hv more rec'(^pliv(^ and able to U^arn than a per- 
son who lacks suc^h ie(^lings, ^h^.' j'r ' 7 o,j I '^'j vc r omrioiJa v i jnr, , 
: ;\ >v ^ , .-^ -r V ' I u ^ ^ \) ;'Ct'''>.jr J' s r I f-h'>n J' t h 
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1. Provide students with oppovtunitie s to enhance 
theiv feelings of self -worth. One investigator states, "We 
learn who we are and what we are by carefully observing how 
other people react to us." If the ABE student has experi- 
enced negative or unpleasant reactions from others due to 
lack of education or because of a life-style that is not the 
same as in the so-called "middle-class" society, the stu- 
dent's self-concept may be low. More specifically, if 
earlier experiences with "helpers" have turned out to be 
unhelpful or punishing — which is sometimes the case — there 
will be a tendency for the ABE student to now view the ABE 
staff with suspicion. If such is the case, then the staff 
has a twofold task uo perform — first to reduce or eliminate 
suspicion and second to establish a relationship which will 
help build self-concept. To do this will require that all 
staff, through their actions more than through their words, 
convey to the student their acceptance of the individual 
"right now," "as is." There are numerous ways of doing this 
a friend'^y hello, a personal conversation during break time, 
an extra-special effort to satisfy a specific and immediate 
concern of the studer^t, etc. 

2 . Cons tani Ly reinforce new students during their 
initial learning activities . Closely related to the ABE 
student's low self-concept may be a lack of confidence to 

do very much about the life situation. Because of this lack 
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of confidence, the* sturtijnt may become submissive in rela- 
tionships with others-, particularly with those who are more 
highly educated. Before entering the ABE program, this sub- 
missiveness may have been reinforced to the extent that an 
overall attitude could be approaching apathy. At first, 
little attempt to accomplish much is typical behavior, but 
with constant reinforcement and encouragement from the 
teacher and counselor the student will begin to realize that 
tasks can be mastered and learning begins. 

3. Provide y:ew ABE s tudents with learning materials 
ijh:jh Jire ooKsir^tcnt with their academia abilities ayid which 
reflect their ncedt^ cvui interes ts . Although ABE students 
usually possess a wide range of general abilities, they are 
usually lower in academic abilities than adults with more 
education. Hr^wcVf^r^ this docs net meayi that the inte lligcnce 
range L-f trie studeyits ls heloiJ average , A study of some 
60.000 intelligence and aptitude test results indicates that 
lowest socioeconomic groups have essentially the same ran^e 
ot 1 n t(^ 1 1 i^^encM^ .and potential skills as the general popula- 
t K^n . Apar t f rom the question of i n tell i gen ce ,^ knowi ng thf? 
acade^nnc ability (rc^acilng, computing, speaking, otc . ) of 
c.'ach student is niiportant as one factor in sc^lec^lmg learn- 
ing m;it(^ruils. Matc^ruils which are too dilficult will not 
h(*lp a nvw stud(^nt acquire se 1 1 -con 1 i dence . The difficulties 
(^\pe^ 1 oncr^^d in trvnm to utilize materials which are too 
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ditficuU will only lend support to previously held ideas 
the student may have had about an inability to learn. 

The initial learning materials should also be re- 
lated to the student's vocational, social, or family inter- 
ests. The materials must be interesting, desirable, and 
manageable, and the student should be able to make use of 
them to better understand the environment. For example, an 
adult who is having difficulty mer-ting living expenses will 
not be very interested in reading materials relating to in- 
vestment in the stock market. How to increase the purchas- 
ing power of present income would be more interesting. Con- 
sumer education materials — how to shop for "specials," how 
to avoid "impulse buying," etc. — would be more interesting 
and much more relevant to immediate needs. * 

During the past few years, ABE teachers, counselors, 
and administrators have discovered that child-oriented mate- 
rials are not appropriate for ABE students. Some individuals 
had felt that, because the, elementary school child and the 
ABK student were learning at about the same academic level, 
similar learning materials could be utilized. However, edu- 
cators have discovered that adults prefer materials with 
which they can identify rather than materials designed to 
appea I to the interests and needs of chi 1 dren . 

/ 1 
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Mee t hiij Se If -Ac tualization tweeds 

The ABE student, like any other human being, has a 
unique potential for growth, as well as a need to realize 
that potential. This need has been given the name "self- 
actualization" by Maslow. True, there may be other more 
basic needs in the hierarchy of human values pressing for 
attention; nonetheless, the ABE staff should be ready at 
all times to nurture the unfolding of unique talents — the 
expression of newly recognized potentials and needs. As 
an aid in that process, the following recommendations are 
of f ered. 

1. Involve each student in the clarification of his 
specific needs and ir:terests . Early in the ABE experience, 
each student should be counseled to try to ascertain individ- 
ual expectations. What specific needs are to be fulfilled? 
What IS the student primarily interested in learning? Even 
though this could have been done by the counselor, the ABE 
classroom teacher should repeat the process. This would not 
only give the teacher an opportunity to know each student 
better, but would also provide a situation in which the, 
teacher and student could agree upon some realistic personal 
and educational p:oals for the student. Once these goals 
ha\o been agreed upon by both teacher and student, it is 
much i'[is\{'r for I Im- teacher to plan specific experiences 
which wjU assit Iho st\ident in reaching such goals. As 
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progress toward goals is achieved, the student becomes more 
self-confident and usually remains in the program. 



2. Encourage former students who have successfully 



completed the ABE program to return and spe<j\ to new enrol- 
lees. No one can relate the importance of an experience 
better than a person who has been through that experience. 
A former student who is now enjoying bene fits derived from 
the ABE program can be more effective than any staff member 
in conveying the importance of ABE to the new enrollee. The 
former student can "tell it like it is." In addition to en- 
couraging a new student to remain in the, ABE program, this 
experience could also cause a re-evaluation of potential. 



Poverty." The following excerpt from Teaching the Cultur- 
ally Disadvantaged Adult, by Curtis Ulmer, may give some 
insight into the difficulties faced by many of your students. 



You ask me what is poverty? Listen to me. Listen 
without pity. T cannot use your pity. Listen with un~ 
derstanding. 

Poverty is living in a smel 1 t hat never leaves . 1 1 
is the smell of young children who cannot walk the long 
dark way in the night. It is the smell of milk which 
has gone sour because the refrigerator doesn't work, and 
it costs money to get it fixed. It is the smell of rot- 
t i ng garbage . 

Poverty is being tired. I have always been tired. 
They told me at the hospital when the last baby came 
that I had chronic anemia and that I needed a corrective 
operation. I listened politely. The poor are always 
polite. The poor always listen. They don't say that 
there is not money for the iron pills or better food or 



THE POVERTY CULTURE 




ABE students are most often from the "Culture of 



What Is Poverty? 
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worm medicine. Or that an operation is frightening and 
costs so much. Or that there is no one to take care of 
the chi 1 dren . 

Povert y is dirt. You say, "Anybody can be clean . " 
Let me explain about housekeeping with no money. Every 
night I wash every stitch my school-age child has on and 
hope her clothes dry by morning. What dishes there are, 
I wash in cold water with no soap. Even the cheapest 
soap has to be saved for the baby's diapers. Why not 
hot water? Hot water is a luxury. I do not have lux- 
uries . 

Poverty is asking for help, I will tell you how it 
feels. You find out where tne office is that you are 
supposed to visit. You circle the block four or five 
times,^ then you go in. Everyone is very busy. Finally 
someone comes out and you tell her you need help. That 
is never the person you need to see. You go to see an- 
other person and, after spilling the whole shame of your 
life all over the desk between you, you find that this 
isn't the right office after all. 

Poverty is looking into a black futur?^. Your chil- 
dren won't play with my boys. My boys will turn to other 
boys who steal to get what they want. And my daughter? 
At best there is for her a life like mine.^ 

"But, ' you say to me, "there are schools." Yes, 
there are schools. But my children have no books, no 
magazines, no pencils or crayons or paper. And most 
important of all, they do not have health. They have 
worms. They have infections. They do not sleep well on 
ihe floor. They do not suffer from hunger, but they do 
suffer from malnutrition. 

Poverty is cooking without food and cleaning without 
soap. Poverty is an acid that drips pride until all 
pride is worn away. Some of you say that you would do 
something in my situation. And maybe you would — for the 
first week or the first month. But for year after year 
after year'^ 



SUMMARY 



In summary it must bc^ remembered that the ABE student 
usually has a long liistc:)ry ol (ailuro to overcome. As tlio 
teaclHT yf)u must oxorcomo these iaiiures and insecurities. 
A ra])f)ort of trust belvv(-M'ii you and your vSludonts must hv 
deve 1 oped . Honeys t (\ar i lor oacli individual in t \\o c 1 ass 
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IS an essential. Allowing lor and making use of the vast 
differences will help mold your class into a learning co- 
operative . 

Due 10 family, social, and health problems manj' 
students will not attend well, particularly at first. This 
pattern can be gradually overcome as a student's self-esteem 
improves and confidence in your and his/her ability to learn 
and grow. Another important aspect of retention and attend- 
ance IS a strong group learning situation in which the adult 
student plays a social role and feels a sense of belonging 
and achievement. 

Remember, do not force your values upon your students. 
Be the example of all you hope to teach about reliability, 
responsibility, care, and understanding, and teaching ABE 
will be one of the most rewarding experiences of your life.- 

You must remember at all times that these are gen- 
eralizations and every student lies somewhere within the 
possible spectrum o f combinations , The ideas pre 8 en ted 
above are to give you a framework within which to observe 
Ijour Gtudents and make yourself aware of possible sensi- 
tivities which they nay have. 




THE PROGRAM 

CVRRICVLVM 

The curriculum of an adult education program will 
be as varied as the needs of the students who enter the 
pro^r;im. There is a core of "basic" skills which are gen- 
era 1 1 y assumed to bo necessary for survival in our soe i el y . 

The loacho r must be aware o f the f ac I . however , 
that r^ach student will perceive specific needs and hope 
that the program will help meet these individual nec^ds, 
Thf* 1 each(^r should help the student to identify and articu- 
l;itc^ needs .and then tailor a program to the individual,- For 
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example, the student who requests basic math in order to 
keep the records in a small business should not be given a 
varied program containing a great deal of content which the 
student feels unnecessary. Instead, the effective teacher 
will help the student to meet this primary need and may, 
during the program, encourage expansion of interests into 
other areas of the basic skills. 

There are three general skills areas — communications 
skills, computation skills, and coping skills. Communica- 
tions contains reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 
Computations are considered to be the basic mathematics 
operations. Coping skills are those skills required for 
survival in our society — occupational knowledge, economics, 
citizenship responsibilities, and health care. 

The curriculum should be designed to develop skills 
in all these areas, though any individual may request skills 
development only in one or a few of these areas, 

A stated goal of many students is to be able to pass 
the General Education Development (GED) Examination and ob- 
tain an Arizona High School Equivalency Certificate. The 
teacher should always remember that a primary task is to 
provide the student with the basic skills necessary for 
survival in our society, as well as preparing the student 
for the GED examination. 
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t.' J uy'i* e G u i d e s 

The Adult Education Division has a variety ol re- 
source materials available to the stalf that may be obtained 
by contacting* 

Adult Education Division 
Arizona Department of Education 
1555 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
Telephone (602) 271-5281 

Handbook for Teaohers in Adult Education 

1. Characteristics of a Good Adult Education 
I nst ructor 

2 . Cert 1 f icat ion 

3. Characteristics of the Adult Basic Education 
Student 

4. Program Priorities 

5 . Recru iting Adult Students 

6 . Object ives of the Program 

7 . Student Dropout 

8 . Adu 1 t Educat i on Report i ng System 
' * I Li n s h i s^o urce Gui de 

1 . In troduc t ion 

2 . Cert 1 f 1 cat i on 

3. Citizenship Guade 

4 . General Object i ves 

5. Areas for Special Consideration 
f) N^itural i/.at \ nn IVocodures 

7 . Samj) 1 o Quost ions 
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English as a Seaoyid Language, He s ource Guide 

1 . Introdnrt ion 

2 . Cert if icat ion 

3. General and Specific Objectives 

4. Definition of Terms 

5. Principles of Instruction 

6. Instructional Techniques 

Arizona Adult Basic Education Resource Guide 

1 . Introduct ion 

2 . Curriculum 

Communicat ion Skills 
Arithmetic Skills 
Social Studies 
Science 

Family and Community Living 

Arizona General Educational Development G.E\D, Resource 

Guide 

Section 1 — Correctness and Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression ( Buf f ) 

I , Punc tuat ion — pages 1-2 

II . Spel 1 ing — pages 2-4 

III. Capitalization — page 4 

IV. Usage — pages 4-7 

V. Parts of Speech — pages 8-9 

Section 2 — Interpretation of Reading Materials in 
r^o-:ial Studies (Green) 

I. Modorn World History — pages 1-3 

ERIC , 
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II. United States History — pages 3-6 

III. Asian and African Culture Studies — pages £ 7 

Developing Reading Skills and Social Studies 
— pages 8-11 

Section 3 — Interpretation of Reading Materials in 
the Natural Sciences ( Whi te) 

I. What Science Is — page 1 

II. Tools of Science — page 2 

III. Living Things — pages 2-4 

I V . Eco 1 og y — page 4 

V . Conservat ion — page 5 

VI. Fundamental Systems in Man — pages 6-8 

VII. Properties of Matter and Changes in Matter 
— pages 8-9 

VIII.. Atomic Structure — page 10 

IX. Common Chemical Changes — pages 10-11 

X.^ Common Compounds and Mixtures — pages 11-12 

XI . Forces — pages 12-15 

XII. Electric Energy — pages 15-17 

XIII. The Earth's Surface — pages 17-18 

Section 4 — Interpretation in Literary Materia Is 
(Clue) 

I. Shc^rt Story — pages 1-3 

1 1 . Novel — pages 3-5 

III. Non fiction — pages 5-7 

IV. Drama — pages 7-9 

V. Poetry—- pages .9-10 

VI . Essay — pages 10-11 
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VII. Periodicals — pages 11-12 

VI 1 1 . Humanities — pages 12-14 

Developing Skills for Reading Literature 
— pai^es 15-18 

Section 5 — Geneval Maihematioal Ability (Indigo) 

I . Ar ithmetic — pages 1-7 

II. Basic Structure of Algebra — pages 7-8 

III. Arithmetic from the Algebraic Point of View 
— pages 8-9 

IV. Nonmetric Geometry — pages 9-14 

NAPCAE (National Association for Public Continuing and Adult 

Education) publications have also been made available to 

adult educational projects in Arizona. 

"fou '^an Be a Success ful Teacher of Adults 
When You ' ru: Teaching Adults 

2nd Treasury of Technt que s for Teaching Adults 
A Treasury of Techniques for Teaching Adults 
CouyiceJ incj and Tntevviewing Adult Students 
Tested Technique s for Teachers of Adults 
Teaching Reading to Adults 
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TESTING 

Seleating and Using Tests 

This section provides information on 
some of the tests current ly available which 
have been found useful in diagnosis, and in 
the measurement of reading attainment or 
progress . 

The following comments are offered as 
guides and cautions in the process of select- 
ing and using tests for the classroom. 

Produat Tests 

Standardized achievement tests exem- 
pli fy instruments designed to assess what has 
been learned — the "product" of — formal and in- 
formal education. They are constructed so 
that the tests may be administered in groups. 

Achievement tests are most powerful 
when used to assess group performance and to 
measure reading gains. Another asset of 
standardized tests is that they provide a 
norm or standard of attainment by which the 
t es t scores can be compared . Scores can a 1 so 

i n tor pre ted as an i ndi c^at i on of how the 
adul t woul d respond to other instruments 
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measuring the same achievemtMit area(s). Achievement tests 
p€^rmit the user to compare one type of performance with an- 
other, but do not indicate how the reader achieved as he or 
she did. 

Manuals usual ly provide sufficient information for 
successful test administration and scoring, and for making 
basic interpret at ions of the scores , Because of the nature 
of those tests, they usually require little in the way of 
specialized trainin^^ and experience beyond careful use of 
the manual lor acceptable implementation. 

py*o ^Ci^^s Tests 

Whether group or individually administered, these 
tests attempt to provide a measure or a record of the ob- 
served reading pertormance of the student. Some tests are 
organized . ^./^se scores yield a profile of performance. 
Usual ly tests of this type are designed to measure specific 
aspects ol reading performance (e.g., word analysis, compre- 
hension, etc , ) • 

Wh i 1 c some tests in this group also provide norms 
tor making comparisons, the utility of these tests resides 
in their potential for assisting the teacher in pinpointing 
lhos(' aspects of reading which are adequate, and if and' 
Wi * ^> ihe pr()(H'ss b(} ing tested begins to break down. Proc- 
(\'-.-, tests g(^n(M\\] 1\ involve great(^r skills to administer and 
1 nl er])r(U t hese t (-s t s and I hero fore require^ more train i ng 
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and knowlod^^e i^n the part oi ihv user than do ach levement 
tests. 

Ore up Tests 

Group test.s have certain advantages over individual 
-^sts such as the relatively shorter administration time in- 
volved. However, responses to items on pen and pencil tests 
give the impression that the student could and did read the 
ryuileriul. Because such tests are silent and particularly 
when the items are mul t iplo-choice , an examiner cannot dis- 
criminate between responses which we^e made through correct 
or incorrect readin^,: nor among those which came about through 
reasoned or random guessing. The negative effects of such 
testing can be reduced by matching the aduit with a . 3St 
uhich best tits his or hor current reading capability. Fewer 
errors in interpretation will be made when dealing with group 
scores than will be made if individual scores are analyzed, 

Pr(;ducl tests havo a variety f important functions 
such as providing a way of screening p H:>ple for further test- 

and establishing baseline data for conducting: a continuous 
program evi^ J ua t ion . 

r ii V ' :u <: . j ' r 

Mos t o J Ihi'se t Is are oral and are admin 1 stored 
individaally. Tests provide the examiner with specific 
inf<^rmati()n abou* the ability to handle the reading tasks 
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iri\<^lvc^d Thr result i ii 1 onnal ' on can bv dirin-lly ! inked 

vsilh inslriu'i loiuil (U-^c i s i ons . 

Hc)\u^v vv . I hr pot (Ml I la 1 us(m^ shoul d be caul i oiu^d I ha t 
llie ulilily n\ liu\s(' i(\sis depends almost ent:relv upon the 
capubiiily and t i"a in nu'. lh<^ (WainuuM'. Ter-;l ri^sull^s ari^ 
a 11 cfl < ^d b\ variations in t^'s l adm i n i s I ra I i on , in t h(} sub^ 
j(H'luil> in\ol\(^d m t hii s(H)rin^ ol il(^ms,, and in lost 
1 n t ( ■ rp i*r t. a I i on . 

Ti^t^sa^ I OS t s o an prov i de i n^ien s i di aj^nost i c dul a 
on 1 nd 1 V 1 diui 1 s ior makir.j^ j n si r ue L lo na 1 decisions. On 
v)t h e r })>in ci . I ht 'v a la^ not w(> 1 1 suited lor assess i n^i; j o n 
l<'rni (^llt'cis () I th<' i nsl rue* I lona 1 program. 

l*he I () 1 1 ovw n^ i deo s m i ^h I be cons id(Mx^d if the 

;ind u^(' of new losls is a concern 
1, Tho bulk ol Ihe l(\sl items siiould rellcn't ihe 
cin*iMcMilum ( n* out eonu^s exj)ecled ol your projxram. This 
rrcjUiros a close insp(^clion o i' tb(* t( si iloms. Purchase^ 
Ol* b(»r^()\^ <i speciiTic^n s(^t (t(\sl and manual) to examiiu^ lh(^ 
It (Mils and t format as wcM 1 as information concerning tesl 
norms and i n rp r '-^ la t i on . In adriit-ioPt, cheek thc^ avail- 
able 1 ( ws of ihr tosl m an api)ropriate (^dition ol thc^ 

' :'r- . - . • ' ;>'rr^-> (Oscar I3uros, Kdltor. the 

rir\ph<>n 1m''"-^s, 7 (Mhtions). 
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2. Slariciardi/>od iich U'venienls or product tests inci'CMse 
in utility when omployc^d over a span of several years. Ex- 
perience with the test and its relation to subsequent instruc- 
tion can provide insights tc help determine how the results 
may relate to other tests and to predict instructional needs. 
Year-to-year measurement of the program can be managed more 
offjciently if the same standardized test is used each year. 
Whon different tests are admin ist ered e ac h year, the results 
can not be compared with the scores of previous years be- 
cause of differences in lest content and norms. 

3. Essentially, selection of process tests should be 
based upon the training and experience of the perscn(s) using 
th(' t(\st. Administration and interpretation can be improved 
by experience and additional graduate coursework or special- 

1 /( d t r^iinmg procedures. 

*' ^' J - c f ' s t J y fn r:\ i lion 

For those rc^ad(^rs who are un Tamil iar with the tests 

inclucic^d in this seer ion, the following two tables provide a 
^cn(^r<il r(^U^r:'nc(^ to t(^st type, eContent, and level. Separate 
tables arc provided for individual and for group tests. Titles 
of [:(Mioral skills or fr)r subject areas,, and the grade levels 

lui' which liw tests \vcr(-* nesigned, art* lound j ii (jnc column, 
and th<' spiK* i I i c t(\'^t s which contain such features are listed 

1 n th<' oth(M" CO 1 umn 
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n 
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GKOIP Tl STS 



Tos I I tl ( ur'iiia I ion 



Gr acic 



0/1 . 

5/(5 . 
7/8 . 

9/10 
W / 12 



Achi t.n'(^nKMU or 
in f ornuit ion 



produ ct 



\S() rd rocoi^n 1 1 i on 

Vocahu l;iry * s ton i ntr 

CcMnprchoiisiiin 

Ra li' / accuracy , 

Laiuuia^u^ 

Spo] 1 ini: . . . , 

Math 

S(^c 1 a 1 St ud 1 r\s , 

So UM'lCO 

Li I t^r atur(^ , 



P roco\s or ci i a i' uf^st i c 
Uj f o rrnat ion 



A IS C 1) K y {] \[ 1 J K L M 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



Sound discrimination 

I>( t t (-r rocoi^n i 1 icn^i X 

Lottor .sound ro 1 a t lonsh ips X \ X 

Blond in^^ X X X 

Cont (^\t V- 1 X X 

vSt ructural anaJvsjs X X 

Word ro c(^p;n i 1 1 on X X 

Gonora 1 vorba 1 IQ 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X X 
X X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



-'^ . ^ r ; (A) Doron Diagnostic Readin^^ T(.'St, 
(B) Silont Hoadinf^^ Diagnostic Tost; (C) McCullough Word 
Anal\sis T'vsts. (I)) Basic Reading and Word Test; (K) Hcadinj^^ 
P ho f rrit n I In\(^ntory, (F) Math Placement Invontriry; (G) 
o. 1 AdnlL Bas H' Kduc.at ion , (H) Gates Reading Survey, (3) ir)^^! 
T'st (ITKD). (J) Aduli Basic L(?arninK Kxammal ion , 
B'^isw Id Sludont Snr\ov. (I,) Adult Ba.sic H(jaflin|^^ 
( M) C^i 1 ck Word Tc^st 



Trusts 
I ()\\ ; 
(K ) Adul t 
In\*(Mit or\* . 
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INDIVIDbAI. TKSTS 



Test I n 1 ormat ion 



lai n 



A B C D K F G H I J K L M N 0 



Gi'ade 1 cn'e 1 s 

0/1 X X X X 

1/2 X X X X X XX X X X X 

2/ A X X X X X X X X X X X X X X 

;;/G XX X X X X X X X X X X X X 

7/8 X XX X X X X X X 

,9/10 X X X X XX 

1 1 /rz X X X XX 

Ui+ X X 

Rc-aci i n<: 1 eve 1 

Oral XX X X X X XX 

Siienl , X X 

G('iu?r:)l readintr abiiitv 

Uorci reco^j:n it loii 

Skill.s X 

Graded 1 ists \ X XXX X X X 

Word analvsis X 

iM ^LT j mi nal J on X 

General skills .XX X X XX X 

S\)i -ci f ic sk 1 1 i s X X X XX 

(*()m{)r(^lu.^ns ion 

L 1 ^ r e 11 1 n ii: X X 

General sk i 1 1 ^ X \ X XX 

Sj)( 1 f ic sk 1 1 1 s X 

Wo I (i v\t - an 1 n r X X 



' ' - ' ' (A) Adult InlormaJ Heading Inve^ntory 

( An Inloniiai Koadin^^ I ii v f^n lory , { (* ) Audilo,ry Dis(^ r irrmia^ 
( o )ri 'i\ 'st . ( \)) 1 RiMO 1 n u I n \'on t <; r v , ( II ) Fol 1 e I L I n d i v . 

[{( ad PiacM^mcnl Inv. . (V) GatC'S-McKil lop Road. Dia^. Tc^sl ; 
(Cil (iraN Oral Readin<i, T(^st. (W) Idaho Si. Pcmi . Informal Rdp;. 

r I) Roswol 1-Chal 1 I)i;i^^nosl i c Tost; (J) Tost of Inciiv. 
No(^d.s 111 R(^^dnl^^ (K) Tost That's Not A T(\sl. (L) Woi'd Dis- 
crimination Tc^st. (M) Slosson Oral Rf^ading, (N) R/EAI. Tcvsl, 
(O; sVici(^ Ran^^^ A( h i(a'("^nHMU . 
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The reader is rclerred to the 1S75 publication ol 
the- Univc^rsity ol M i ssou r* i -Kansas City entitled Tes tc^ fov 
Adu^, t ::}ic ::.du.'a i i .'etchers for more detailed in iorma t ion , 

There i s frequent ly some discussion abou t the is sue 
ol testing students upon entry into an adult basic education 
pro^i'am. Many Ceel that entry testing is threatening to the 
returning student and may cause rejection of the ABE course 
olfcrin^s. It is obvious, however, that some diagnosis of 
skills IS necessary in oi'der that the student be given mean- 
ingful materials vvhich challenge rather than insult. How 
can this diagnosis be carried out so that it will be m(?an- 
inj^ful to the classroom teacher and be a positive exp<^rience 
\oY the siudont? 

In planning a testing program lor ^W.. the lirst 
iin))()r t .a n t qu(^stion \o he resolved is, "Why tr'sf^" Mc^aning- 
lul goals of the t(\sting program sliould be laid out so that 
administrators, instructors, and students will all know why 
t(^s t s wn bo nu; i v en and Ik>w t (_• st rc^su 1 t s u 1 1 ] b(^' u sc^d i n 
planning classroom acli \ it i (\s . 

A d^HMsion mu^t bo madr about t hc^ tuning oi ciiagnosti 
t, fasting. Will It b(» done bcM'ore a student is assigned to ;i 
class"'^ Will th(M^(» l)e a waiting;: p(^riod whilo th(^ studc^nt 
bf*<'oni(\s i ami liar uith the (Mitiro prograrr/^ \Vill it b^' done 
only at stnd(Mit ro<iu<^sl C)i" will nesting t,ako plarr* only at 
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tlu' end oi a p:iven program or cycU'"^ Any ABE program must 
resolvo these (questions in order that a standard policy be 
maintained for students, staff, and administrators. 

Anything which appears threatening to the ABE stu- 
dent may encourage him to leave the course. Therefore, the 
test situation must be made comlortable for the student, 
J'hc r-ilovinc rules should be kept ir. nind uhen setting up 

1. Testing should be preceded by efforts to estab- 
lish a trusting and comfortable relationship. 

2. Carefully explain the purpose of the test, 

3. Create a relaxed and informal testing atmosphere. 
\, Use tests which are appropriate for adults. 

5. Use test resuJ ts as part of the counseling 

pr< )(•( 'ss . 

6\ C()nsid(»r^ cultural di^^ercnc(^s when selecting: and 
1 n t crp ret 1 ng 1 os t >^ 

AftcM' d(»cidin^^ when to test, an ABE program must 
drcKif' what testing; pr(^grani to utilize. Usually, testing 
is donr in I w{) critical areas reading and mathematics. 
Fl( suits of a rc^ading l(^si uill givc^ approximate grade Irvel; 
th('sc (lata will be u sc^d in placing the student in appropri- 
ate rnatc?'i<i]s A iTia Lhcma t ICS i c^si will ascertain how many 
skill' <i re <i 1 iwsuiv hold by i he s t ud( .U and will g i t he 
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inslriu:tor i n U^rinat i (:)n on uliat niaUM'ials are relevant Lo Iho 
studcMi I ' s current n(H?cis , 

There are two .i^eneral approaches to the testing; of 
rea^iin^ lev(H. The I irst , the reading inventory, is an oral 
approacli to testing. In a reading mx'entory, the student 
will be given progressively more difiicult reading materials 
until ;i reading level of competency has been determined. 
An in.structor may clioose to use a standardix.ed readinii: test 
<jith(M to supplem<MU an infornial reading in\'entory or^ in 
place ol nno . Wliilc^ st undard i ^d l(\sts giye ac<eptable 
Krade s^'ores, there are fc^w rt^ally ^ood standardized rc^ading 
te^->ts suitable for use with adults m thr-? Unvc^r reading 
levc^ls An instructc^r niuist constantly ccMisiden'^ \vh(^tli<^r ma- 
t(M'ials assi^MK'd to a student at a lower l(^\el will 
insulting in t lu* i r c h 1 1 di sh content. Too , s t andard i /ed 
tests are all too oitcui norinc^i against children rather than 
adults, and ^M^ide seorcvs may be consi d(M'e?d invalid. 

An a 1 t ei'nal 1 vf^ aj)pro^uii t(^ dia^nosMi^ ])lacc»ment lor 
an AUK student has becMi designed bv t h(^ P^.xtension Tcachini: 
and Field Servico Bur^^au c)( th(-^ lini\ersitv oi T(\xas. ]'\(^]- 
ing that a lest upon entry may r(^j) resent a major thr(-H to 
the AMI' student, the\ bave designcvl an inlormation slu^f^t 
whiih acts as a plaoenHMU mstruniont (st^^ [>aK(^ 97), 

Th<^ tc\a(Mier^ can help 1(^ss(mi the n(nv stud(Mit 's l(*ars 
n| tPstin^^ by sugK^'st^nt: se i [ -coi-r < 'C t i on ol th(^ (mu rv place- 
m(?nt test. This o[t('n 'lu^ljis tlie studont to rrMax and work 
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<}asil> on the p 1 iiceiiH-n t de\'ice ^iven. This technique can 
help rc^duce the instructor's correction load. 

The tollowing pages will give some examples of pos- 
sible placement tools and some suggestions for further ref- 
erences . 

A. Examples and suggestions. 
1 . Re a d i n g . 

a. Quick Oral Reading Placement Guide, 

b . In formal Readi ng Inventory , 

c. Suggested Standardized Tests. 

d. Bibliography of Reading Inventory. 
2. Math. 

a. Diagnostic Math Test. 
:] In I orrnat ion Sheet. 

a . Introduc t ion and Di rec I ions . 
b . In 1 orma t ion Sheet . 

On th(^ basis ol information gathered from th(^ adult 
basic education a 1 i can t-t (}achcr a nt e rv low , t he studon t will 
be prcsc^n t(^d with a nr.id i ng se 1 (^c t ion and will bo asked to 
r«'.ui orally. The tt^achcr will Uien dotcu'mino whether or not 
I lie ^ t 11 don I IS c^nmjj(^ t en t on that particular 1 (} vol 





Eva i uat i on 

P^rovided the student shows ability with the selected 
reading, other progressively inure difficult reading matter 
will be given until a reading level competency has been de- 
termined . 



dent will bo given the appropriate matex^i^^ls. If class 
sections are divided by achievement levels ,> avssignments to 
sections corresponding with apparent abilities are made: 

1. Ability to read selection A would indicate 
first grade ability. 

2. Ability to read selection B would indicate 
second grade abi 1 i ty . 

3. Ability to read selection C would indicate 
third grade ability, 

4. Ability to read selection D would indicate 
fourth grade ability. 

5. Ability to read selection K would indicate 
filth grade abi 1 i ty . 

I f the app I ican t di spl ays proficiency at the high- 
ost rtsiding selcM^tion in this inv(^nt(^ry battery,- assign- 
ment t(j the corresponding class sec tion is appropriate and 
the* student will r(*f^oive the reading placement test to oe 
placed in an SRA Reading Lab and determino reading grade 
I eve 1 upon en trance . 



Once the reading level has been diagnosed, the stu- 
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"BOB, " SAID TOM, 
"THAT MAN TOOK THE CAR! 
m: LIVES IN A BIG HOUSE. 
HIS NAME IS JOHN BROWN. 
LET US STOP HIM,. " 

B. 

BOB WANTED TO GO 
FISHING. HE WENT TO THE 
LAKE. HE SAW A MAN THERE. 

"ARE THERE MANY 
FISH IN THIS LAKE'-^" ASKED 
BOB. 

"YES SIR!" SAID THE 

MAN . 

"WHAT KIND OF FISH 
ARE THEY-?" ASKED BOB. 

"WE CATCn MANY BASS 
AM) CATFISH IN THIS LAKH," 
SAID THE MAN . 
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John 1 ik(^s to kec^p his home looking boautiful. To 
do this, he has found he must paint every three or four 
years . 

As soon as spring arrives, he will ^et out his tools. 
He needs a ladder, putty knife, scraper, wire brush, paint, 
and paint brushes, 

John likes to scrape and brush the surface to remove 
dust and old paint that is scaled. He also fills in loose 
putty around th(^ windows. 

D. 

Hurry stood in line at the employirient office. He 
was biij; and strong and u ^^.ood worker, but he hadn't worked 
for a year and a half. He wraited a job very much. 

Finally his turn came. The^ man at th(^ desk asked if 
Harry (ould do cement work, Harry was happy. He knew he 
was one of th(^ best cement workers around. "Yes, I can do 
com(}nt work," sa Harry. "Where do I go and when do I 
start'^" 

"Here is the address, and you start today," said the 
man at the desk. 

K. 

TlK^ mcjn usua 1 ly wo rkod by t wo ' s standing with their 
feoc in the icy river water. Wim bi ^ hats to keep off the 
sun, t h(^v shovelled [^real mounds o{ dirt from the spot where 
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th(^y believed Roid to be buried. Then one man held a sieve 
made uf loosely bcnind willow brancnes over a common cooking 
pan. The other man shoveled earth into the sieve. When the 
pan was full, the mc^n carried it to the river and lowered it 
into th(* water . 

Then with sticks they stirred the earth until most 
of It flowed ov(?r the top of the pan and was carried away, 
The pan was turned and sifted until the sand had washed away 
and tin* gold lay shinm^' m the bottom. Sometimes the gold 
uas ('(.and in piec(\s the size c; f a nut but more often in the 
term o [' dust or sand. 



1. Gat(?s— Primary , Forms 1, '2, ;] Type PWR . Type PSR , 
an cl Typ(^ PPR — Psycho 1 ogi c a 1 Co rporat i on , 

2. Gilmore Oral Reading Tests, Forms A, B — Psychology ca ! 
Co rpo ra t i on . 

Adult Basic Kduc'alion Stud(^nl Survey, Parts 1 & 2 — 
Fol l(^t Publ ishm^: Company, 

1. Adult i^.asie Lcnirinnj:^ Lx.^m i n a t i on (ABLK) — Harcourt, 
Brace , Inc . 

.) . Califc^rnia Reading" Test, l^lementary Forms, W, M,. Y, 
Z — Call foriiia T(}st Burc^ui, 

(>. Calebs Rcadin<^ Survc\v. Forms 1, 2, 3 — Psycholop:ical 
C()r])o ra t i on 

7. Iowa Silent Readin<^ T(*sl , PlcMnentary Forms Am, Bm, 
Cm , Dm- — Ps\'c ho lo^ i ca 1 Cor p(? rat ion . 

K, Ir)W'i Test f Basic Skills, Forms 6, 7, 8 Grades. 
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9. Botel Reading Inventory, Pennsylvania Valley Pub- 
lishers, Inc., State College, Pennsylvania. 

10. Gilmore Oral Reading Test, New York, Harcourt, 

11. Gray Oral Reading Test, New York, Bobbs-Merri 11 . 

12. Wide Range Achievement Test . 



Infovmal Reading 
In ventory 

Here is a sample check slieet that might be helpful 
in making a reading inventory for each adult in your group. 
You may find many ways to change it to make it more useful 
to you. 



Name 



Date 



Educat ion 



Vocabulary Difficulties 

Letters transposed 
Pronunciat ion 
Beginnings omitted 
Endings omitted 
Reversals 

Words confused ] 
Sounds added 
Sounds omitted 



Comprehension Difficulties 



Poor memory 
Di rect ions 
Detai 1 readi ng 
Summar 3zat ion 



Spec ial Dif Ticul t ies 



Inst itut ion 



Context clue 
Picture clue 
Phonic difficulties 



Word reader 
Punctuat ion 
Directional skills 
Repet it ions 



7 



( Con t inued) 
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Reading Levels 

Independent Instructional Frustration Capacity 



Series used 



Materials re c omme n de d 



Bibliography of Read- 
in Inventories 

Austin, Mary C. , Clifford L. Bush, and Mildred H. Huebner , 

Reading Evaluation: Appraisal Techniques for School 
and Classroon ( Sample in formal inventories). 

Buros, Oscar K, , Ed., Heading Tests and Reviews (Highland 
Park, N.J.: The Gryphon Press, 1968). (Descriptions 
of standardized reading tests and critical evaluations,) 

Johnson, Marjorie S., and Roy A, Kress, Informal Heading 
Inventories, Reading Aids Series (Newark, Del.: In- 
ternational Reading Association , 1965) . 

Smith, Nila B., Graded Selections for Informal Heading 

Diagnosis (New York: New York University Press, 1959, 
1963). 

Vios, Ruth G. , Evaluating Reading and Study Skills in the 
Secondary Classroom, Reading Aids Series (Newark, Del.: 
International Reading Association , 1968) , (Detailed 
instruct ions on prep arat ion admin is t rat ion , and 
scoring of informal tests.) 
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Locator Tools : Mathematics 

A mathemat ics diagnost ic test may be used in order 
to ascertain the level of skills of the student. Is the 
student proficient at whole numbers? Fractions? Decimals 
and percentages? All too often, standardized mathematics 
tests utilise almost exclusively "story problems. " These 
problems test not only math level but also reading level . 
Frequently ABE students have reading and math skills that 
are not at all congruent. Therefore, a diagnostic math 
test should be largely computative with, perhaps, some story 
problems in addition to the computative problems. The stu- 
dent should be encouraged to work as far as possible, > with 
the explanation that math instruction will begin on the 
areas in which most help is needed. The instructor can 
quickly determine needs when looking at a we 1 1 -laid-out 
math test. ^ iPWfyT 
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I. ADD 

8 6 3 
+ 749 



2.. ADD 

9 9 8 7 
8 7 6 9 
+ 5 8 6 7 



3. ADD 

45 + 8 +• 687 



J . SUBTRACT 

3 0 ,3 
- 2 1 7 



5.. SUBTRACT 

11111 

8 6 9 5 



6 . SUBTRACT 
243 - 136 



7. MULTIPLY 

1 2 
X 3 



8. MULTIPLY 

8 ,3 
X 2 9 



9. MULTIPLY 

5 12 
X 4 0 5 



10. DIVIDE 



11. DIVIDK 



12. DIVIDE 



8/5 2 0 



60/4 9 2 0 



6960 T 12 = 



1,3. Compare each pair of numbers. Mark an x in the third 
column if the two differ. 



2242 


2 224 


2500 


25000 


,34 28 


3248 


98 


89 


.912.9 


91 . 29 


62429 


62429 


7058 


750. 8 


62409 


62409 


6397 


6379 


62924 


62294 
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14. ADD 

3 
8 




15. ADD 




17. SUBTRACT 18. MULTIPLY 

3 5 3^ 

^8 8 4 



_7 
12 



20. DIVIDE 

7 . 2 

8 ■ 3 



21. DIVIDE 




erJc 



23. MULTIPLY 
. 0023 X . 785 = 



24. DIVIDE 



4.5/1 1 7 



26. COMPLETE 
75'^ of 32 = 



27. COMPLETE 
5.5% of 4 35 



29. SOL\ 

15 _ 12 
n ~ 16 



n = 



10 i 



16. SUBTRACT 

13 
15 

2 
3 



19. MULTIPLY 




22. ADD 

12.967 + 67.5798 + 
345.01 = 

25. DIVIDE 
.008/2". 4" 

28. SOLVE 

n + 2n - 8 = 67 

n = 



I 



Coinp I (»l o t h(' U ) 


1 ow i n\>; , Kxpress 


each I'ract ion 


est form. 






Fr a(' t ic)ri 


Dec ima 1 


P e} r c e n t 


2 






1 






^1 






3 






5 








. 4 






.03 






.625 






7% 






37.5^0 






95% 



Us(^ Iho trian^lo below to help you complete the followmfj;; 




A 

b units 
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1. Mrs, Green ^ave a ton doJ lar 
bill in payment for a purchase 
amounting to $3,98, How much 
change should she have rece ived? 



2, If a box contains 40 envelopes, 
how many envelopes will there 
be in a case of 24 boxes? 



3, Arthur McDuffer shot these golf 
scores : 96, 106 , 98 , 101 , 97 , 
105, and 94. Find his average 
score , 



4. The price of a share of Silver 
Mine stock went from 53 3/8 down 
to 46 3/8, How many points did 
it drop? 



5. A board 1 3/4 ft long was sawed 
off a 6 1/2 ft board. How large 
was the p ieco of board left? 



6. Multiply 4.2 by 1.8 and divide 
t he product by .018. 



7. X decreased by 15 equals 37. 



X = 



8. Mr. Smith placed $1,000 in a bank 
and left it there for two yeai'S. 
I f the interest were compounded 
annual ly at a rate of 5% , how 
much would Mr. Smith have at the 
end of 2 years'^ 



9. 15 IS 30'; of what numbor'^ 
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T k c Info rma i i on Sheet 

A considerable amount of information is necessary in 
order to complete each student's file folaer, and it is felt 
that several things might as well be accomplished at once, so 
questions relating to the file folder information are used as 
the ba^is for a placement instrument. This test is devised 
in such a manner that the student has the feeling of filling 
out an application questionnaire rather than taking an ex- 
aminat ion. 

Later, the student's instructor or the teacher-aide 
can transfer the information from the placement instrument 
to the file. The placement instrument accomplishes at least 
three purposes simultaneously. One, it offers a gross place-- 
ment for the incoming student. Two, it accumulates necessary 
information for the student's information file. Three, it 
puts the student "at ease" in the sense that the student has 
a feeling of being in the preliminary stages of enrollment 
and is not yet under stress. Also, the instrument gives 
the instructor a good beginning for judging the student's 
usable vocabulary, grammar, punctuation, spelling, and 
reading ability, all of which is invaluable information 
in setting up a program of individualized instruction for 
the s tudent . 

Briefly, the rationale for the placement instrument 
is as follows: If the student can read at all, and can write 

104 
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at all, then the questions coming under the "A" section can 
most 1 ikel y be answered, I f the student goes no farther 
than the "A" section, Level I is indicated and the student 
should be placed in the appropriate worktexts. If a student 
continues into the "B" section but fades before finishing, 
placement in the terminal Level I group or into the low 
Level II group is indicated. If the student goes straight 
through the "B" section, answering the questions as they 
stand, with accurate and clear answe>rs, then placement into 
the top end of the Level II group is desirable, with Level 
III material ready and waiting. If the student sweeps 
right on into the "C" level quest ions and answers them 
correctly, which means loithout misspellings or bad punctu- 
ation or grammar and with understandable responses which 
are pertinent to the questions, then the student should be 
placed in GED preparatory material and readied for the GED 
tests. Of course, if the student has some degree of capa- 
bility in understanding the wording of the questions in 
section ^'C," but falters in answering, the student should 
be placed in Level III and psychologically , as wel 1 as 
academically, readied for entry into the GED preparatory 
level , 
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Adapted from: Extension Teaching & Field Service Bureau, 
Division of Extension, The University of Texas at Austin. 
Permission to reproduce granted to Adult Education Programs. 

In format ion Sheet 

A. 1. Write or print your najne: ^ 

2. IVliat is your address;? 

3. IVliat is the date today? 

4. Do you have a telephone? IVhat is the number? 

5. Are you married? IVhat is your husband's name (or wife's 

najne) ? ^ 

(). Mien is your birthday? 

7. IVhen were you bom? ^ 

B. 1. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

2. Are you a citizen by birth or by naturalization? 

3. Do you maintain private transportation? 

4. If so, what iy\)0? 

5. Do you possess a valid driver's license? ^ 

6. What is your etfinic oripin? 

7. Are you a registered voter in the State of Arizona? 

8. If you are presently employed, please indicate whether you are 
employed on a full-time or a part-time basis. 

9. How long have you worked for your present employer on the job 
which you now hold? 

10. IX) you subscribe to a newspaper? 

11. \)o you subscribe to any magazines ?__^ 

12. If so, please lust them. 

13. Do you ovvTi for have ready access to) a T.V. set ? _ 
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Information Sheet, continued 

14, Do you own a radio or is one available to you? 



15, Please answer with either fine , good , fair , poor, or bad the 
following questions: 

a. How is your vision? 



1), How is your hearing? 

c. How is your general health? 



16, Please write in words the number of tijncs you estinuite that you 
visit the doctor each year, 



17, Mow did you learn about this program? 



1, Please wTite a brief and pertinent paragraph explaining how you 
\vere made aware of this progr^im. 



lUease write a paragraph telling the aspirations wtiich you have 
that you feel can be enlianced or furthered by the program which 
you are now beginning. 



3. IMeasc write a paragraph about yourself, as you see yourself, 
^ou may reiterate the information which you nave already given 
in tlie above paragraph. 



1, C.ivc me that infonnation which you feel will be most helpful in 
aiding an instructor who is trying to prepare a program of in- 
struction suited to your particular needs. 
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EVALUATION 

Evaluation is necessary but it cannot 
be a burdensome task, A teacher needs to 
maintain only the following amount of paper- 
work for ef fective evaluation : 

1. The card of basic skills checklist 
and the Ladder of Personal Goals. 

Enrollment and attendance forms. 

A student cumulative folder which 
includes placement and inventory 
material s , 

Required administration reports from 
local programs . 

The following information should be 
read to help the administrator and teacher 
to establish goals and then evaluate the pro- 
gram, student, and teacher by using the four 
s imple records kept by the teacher . 

A , General inf ormat ion. 

B, Goals, 

1, Program, 

2, Student, 

3, Tea ^her. 

C, Means of evaluation and follow-up. 

D, Possible records and reports. 

K, Skills checklist and student goals card. 
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General In format ion : 

Evaluation is a many-faceted thing. It should mea- 
sure many aspects of the program and should answer the ques- 
tions of a variety of people. 

1. Evaluation is worthwhile only if it answers 
valid questions. It must lead to enlightened decisions and 
action and it should be the result of putting together many 
clues. 

2. People apparently cannot refrain from evaluat- 
ing, judging, or appraising. This is usually egocentric. 
The criteria for evaluating may be determined by the student 
or by others . 

3 . The general purpose of evaluation is to improve 
the educational program, but some specifics are: (a) to 
collect evidence and data; (b) to analyze the data and draw 
conclusions; (c) to make judgments or decisions; and (d) to 
implement the decisions. 

4. Evaluation is a necessity for the student, the 
teacher, the administrator, and government (local, state, 
and federal). The student by far is the most important 
reason, but without the logistical support of the other 
three categories there would be no program. 

5. Evaluation must be simple, concise, and current. 
The student ib not always consistent in his attendance and 
often will leave a program for an extended time without in- 
forming program personnel. If possible some form of 
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evaluation should bo used at each meeting with that student. 
Checklists included in this chapter may be helpful. Evalu- 
ation should be educational in nature because so little time 
is spent with the student. A routine for evaluation should 
be established because the teacher (usually part-time) does 
not have time to fill out and administer long reports or 
tests. The teacher cannot recall important criteria for 
eval ua t ion if t hey are not recorded immed lately . 

Goals . 

The overall goal is to build programs which provide 
uselu] educational experiences for a continuation onward 
Trom whatever level thp adult discontinued formal schooling. 
It is generally understood within the educational profession 
and among many members of the general public that modern 
literacy is the capability of an individual to become a re- 
spcjnsible member of the community, a productive worker, and 
a successful part i cipan in family life experiences. In 
most cases this modern literacy level is understood to be a 
high school education or its equivalent. The programs, how- 
ever, should be designed so that the student may be guided 
or tak(Mi from "where he is" to "where he wants to be." 

There* are incidental goals which every teacher con- 
sc 1 ous ly or unconsca ousl y set s . These inc lude the change i n 
attitude toward learning and living, a better self-image, a 
happj(^r person, etc. 

Knowlf^cigo IS involved in all gC)als, and its nature^ 
l()i'c:es us to ask thf^ iol leaving questions: 
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1. How much knowledge should be required? 

a. For immediate use? 

b . For future use? 

c. For finding recorded and cataloged knowledge? 

2. How is knowledge best learned? 

a . Organized? 

b. Related? 

c . Dril led , repeated , memorized? 

3. Is the student able to apply the knowledge learned 
(solve problems)? 

Goals fall into three groupings: program, student, 
and teacher goals. The teacher is so involved in the other 
two goals that listing may seem a complete duplication, but 
as a teacher there are unique requirements. Teacher goals 
will undoubtedly also be program goals. These goals are not 
necessarily those you may establish and should be only a 
guide to be adapted to your situation. 

Program Goal s : 

1. Identify commun ity education needs. 

a. School dropout records. 

b. Advertise possible classes for those Interested. 

c . Wei fare and employment requests .> 

d. Local newsletter (churches, employers, PTA, etc.) 

2 . In vo 1 ve commun ity agencies. 

a . Sen i or cit izens . 

b. Local bureau of immigration. 
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c. Welfare and employment. 

d . Churches . 

e. Establish advisory committee, 

f . Other educat ional programs , 

3. Fulfill administrative requirements, 

a. Provide physical facilities, materials, and per- 
sonnel . 

b. Work within budget limitations and justify ex- 
penditure . 

c. Maintain reports , 

4. Recruit students, teachers, aides, etc, 

5. Schedule instruction for needs of students, 

a. Classes, drop-in, individual, etc, 

b. Home,^ day, night, library, etc, 

6. Determine curriculum. ^ 

a. Living or functional education (consumer, child 
ca^e, legal, basic, etc.)- 

b. High school completion or equivalent, 

c. Job-re lated . 

d. Student special-goal-related (driver's exam, 
cit izensh ip , etc , ) , 

7 . Provide in-service training. 

8. Evaluate, improve, expand, or delete portions of 
programs. 

9. Provide for foil ow-up and reduce dropout . 

10. Provide informal screening for medical, financial, 
job, or communit y aid help . 

1.12 
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Student Goals; 
A. (Go from where "I am" to where "I want to be. 

1. Immediate or external goal. 

a. GED. 

b. Pass a job application test. 

c . Cit izenship . 

d. Ability to do a specific job. 

2. Learn a basic skill. 

a. Reading. 

b . Mat h . 

c. Language arts. 

3. Gain knowledge. 

a. Safety and first aid. 

b. Consumer funct ions . 

c. Homemaking and parent functions. 

d. Citizenship. 

e. Legal protect ion . 

4. Supplementary or internal goal. 

a . Bui Id sel f -esteem. 

b. Prestige or position . 

c . Commun icate with others . 

d. "Get away" from home or children. 

e . Personal ity improvement . 

5. Follow "my" progress and realize success. 
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Teacher Goals: 

1. Encourage the student to set realistic objectives 
and teach him the skills necessary to reach those 
goals . 

2. Determine skills to be incorporated into program. 

3. Organize teaching program (class, individual, etc.). 

4. Establish atmosphere for student learning (coffee, 

informal seating, freedom of movement). 

5. Develop rapport. 

6. Provide varied and complete materials for learning. 

7. Bring student to highest possible skill level for 
t hat in dividual . 

a. Basic skills of reading, math, language arts. 

b. Living skills of consumer, legal, first-aid, 
health, child care. etc. 

8. Encourage idea of life-long learning. 

9. > Encourage communication and elevation of self-esteem. 

10. Provide individual help for each student several 
t imes duri ng a session . 

11. If aides are used, train them to your standards and 
techn iques . 

12. Maintain records of progress and attendance and re- 
quired forms . 

13. Evaluate student, self, and program. 

a. Tests. 

b. Informal questions and observations. 

c . Subjective . 

14. Encourage student evaluation of self, teacher, and 
program . 

15. Make changes to improve program and techniques. 
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16. Watch for clues which indicate student difficulties 
and inform them where heip is available including 
"crisis help. 

a. Health (glasses, hearing, etc). 

b. Home conditions. 

c. Mental ability. 

d . Friend ' s comments . 

17 . In form students of community programs for enjoyment 
or aid ( federal programs, employment , recreation) . 

Means of Evaluation 
and Fol low-Up: 

Evaluation is merely determining if you have or are 
meeting the goals. The function of systematic and continuous 
program evaluation procedures should be to provide more ade- 
quate information and evidence and to improve the soundness 
of judgments . 

The student may become discouraged if original mo- 
tivations for attending class are not given attention and 
reinforced . 

In the approach to an evaluation plan the teacher 
and administrator must consider many things. 

1 . A minimum amount of paper work to accomplish t he 
task . 

2. Frequency will be determined by necessary reports, 
type of evaluation, teacher's purpose, and student's 
requirements . 

3. Plan should provide for feedback. 

4. Results should be used to make decisions and judg- 
ments . It must be relevant . 
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Standards can be established by comparisons with 
other programs. 

Value judgments may be good but must be identified 
as value judgments (changes in attitudes, personali- 
ties, etc. ) . 

Types of evaluation procedures to use: 
a. Program. 

( 1) Involve other agencies (welfare, employment , 
labor unions, colleges, churches, etc.). 

(2) Teacher attitudes and techniques by obser^ 
vat ion and informal discussions . 

( 3 ) Materials effect iveness by student use , 
teacher opinion, cost, and procurement. 

(4) Administrative practices determined by proper 
use of personnel (assistants, aides); by en- 
rollment and attendance figures; age group 
enrollment ; budget . 

(5) Orientation and follow-up by a social aide 
(a student), newsletter, informal question- 
naire. 



b. Student. 



(1) Checklist of basic skills. 

( 2 ) Ladder of personal goals. 

( 3 ) Use of tests that insure some success ; the 
purpose should be understood by student; 
make it a learning experience ; keep mechan- 
ics of taking tests simple; give an unhur- 
ried attitude about tests; show "test taking" 
hints; review results carefully; use the 
placement inventory. 



(4) Informal evaluations with student. 



( 5 ) Observat ions . 



(6) Cumul at Jve fol der.s. 



(7) Student evaluation of self (oral and/or 
writ ten ) . 
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c. Teacher. 

(1) Refer to goals and use as checklist. 

( 2 ) Check 1 ict of student ski lis. 

(3) Ladder of student goals. 

(4) Series of progressively more difficult tests 
using cautions identified under student eval- 
uat ion . 

(5) Informal student evaluation of teaching proc- 
ess and program. 

( 6 ) St udent quest ionnaire . 

(7) Follow-up procedure — phone contact, social 
aide , mailing short quest ionnaire, 

( 8 ) En rol Iment forms , 

(9) Attendance forms . 

(10) Observations (label as subjective evaluation, 
personality, att itudes, etc. ) . 

(11) Periodic review of materials, facilities, 
personnel, and needs, 

(12) Cumul ative studeni folders. 

A teacher must realize that evaluation must have a 
purposeful meaning. It should include formal and informal, 
standardized and individual, and require a minimum amount of 
administration. A teacher must be sensitive to the attitudes 
toward evaluation from the standpoint of the student and also 
the administrator. The teacher must be able to take evalua- 
tion, even criticism, and change the program or techniques 
to meet the student's needs. A teacher must be selective in 
types of evaluation and keep it as simple as possible. 
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Student Records 
and Reports: 

1. Student's checklist of ladder of goals. 

2. Attendance cards (varies with institutions). 

3. Enrollment card (dif ferent for states) . 

4. Registration sheet (different for states). 

5. Monthly report to school administration. 

a. Number enrolled. 

b. Percent attendance . 

c. Number completing GED. 

d. Change in personnel. 

e. Possible achievement of goals (program, student, 
and teacher) . 

6. Student accumulative folder. 

These must be kept to a minimum and have a purpose. 
Forms should be simple and be completed by an aide or by the 
teacher and student in a learning situation. 
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BASIC SKILLS CHECKLIST NAMK" 
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LADDER OF STUDENT GOALS 



Major Goal 



Intermediate 
Goa is 



Major Goal 



In termediate 



Major Goul_ 



Intermediate- 



Date Started^ 
Date Stopped 



Date 
Achieved 



In t 
Stud 



Int 
Teach 





Completed 




Compl 


Leted 


Date 


Int 


Date 


Int 


Consumer 






Family & Child Care 






Legal 






Job Get ting 






First Aid & Health 






Cit izenship 







Remarks and Fol low-Up 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

The Teacher's Hole in the 
Guidance Pvoceas 

Yes! The teacher does have a role in the counseling 
process* The teacher is not trained as a counselor. How do 
we resolve this dilemma? It is hoped that the information 
in this section will assist the teacher to become more com- 
fortable when placed in situations that are not strictly 
subject -centered . 

The teacher^ s role in the counseling process is 
quite varied. The teacher should exhibit characteristics 
such as genuine warmth toward and concern for other human 
beings, the ability to recognize the right of individuals 
to make decisions for themselves, and an overwhelming will- 
ingness to listen to others. What is important is not nec- 
essarily the advice giving but rather the furnishing of 
relevant information and observations used to help the 
student discover what is best. 

In the counseling context, the teacher's job often 
includes some necessary administrative tasks such as keep- 
ing records, placing students, organizing and administering 
tests, and orienting students. These functions can be per- 
formed in a manner that will enable them to enhance and 
broaden the teacher's impact on the students in the school. 
All these bureaucratic functions, if conducted with an 
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appropriate attitude, can indicate the teacher's willing- 
ness to be of assistance and that can only make things 
easier for the students. 

More often than not, although the student has 
come with a specific problem, what is really needed is 
an empathic and concerned listener, A concerned listener 
will: 

1, Accept the student's feelings without being judg- 
mental , 

2, Help the student to clarify a self-perception and 
to understand how the perceived self relates to 
envi ronment , 

3, By doing numbers 1 and 2 the listener will help the 
student to look at personal problems more objectively 
and as a result be able to make more useful decisions. 

In the capacity of listener and advisor, the teacher 
must be aware of appropriate referral agencies and various 
social services and public organizations which can be of as- 
sistance to the student. In line w,ith referring students, it 
should be kept in mind that other teachers as well as coun- 
selors and administrators may be suitable for referrals, 
depending on the student's particular problem. 

It certainly can be difficult to counsel ABE stu- 
dents. They are al most necessar i ly de f en si ve because of 
their previous expei'iences; they are often shy and reserved; 
thoy all too often are fearful of authority figures; and 
thoy may cloak all these thinp^s with hostility. However, 
the ^^onuinely concerned teacher can communicate caring 
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and respect for the individual and be of real assistance in 
helping the student to cope with life situations. 

Optimum Attitudes for the 
Teacher in the Coun- 
seling Process 

Counseling is not so much an activity or a process 

but a point of view. It involves a set of attitudes. Some 

of the following principles are basic to counseling. 

1, Respect for the individual and for individual 
differences. Each individual must be made to feel as an 
independent person, worthy of respect, able to attain needed 
strengths and self-reliance, 

2, Acceptance of the individual as a personality. 
Accepting on a non judging basis and helping the student to 
maintain a right to make choices, 

3, Understanding, Each person must feel confident 
of being understood, 

4, Permitting others to be what they are. This 
concept "5 c related to empathy and involves the ability to 
listen to another person. In counseling situations, the 
permissive nature of the relationship provides a satisfac- 
tory psychological atmosphere. The individual is allowed 
self-expression. You only ask questions and restate words 
that help in evaluating the statements. The individual is 
free to make choices. You help the student to arrive at a 
decision and to evaluate thai decision. 
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In ter views , In tor views with students include pre- 
registration orientation, registration-time talks, long-term 
educational planning, credit evaluation for graduation re- 
quirements, educational requirements to meet vocational 
plans, curriculum adjustments, interpretation of test re- 
sults, and talks with those students seeking aid themselves 
or referred by other faculty members. 

Cooperation: teacher^ student^ schooL. dult coun- 
seling in schools is designed to help individuals recognize 
how some form of education can help them with their prob- 
lems. With time and conditions propitious, the teacher 
helps the adult student bring together all available ingre- 
dients needed in order to make good decisions. Educational 
counseling assists the individual to view the self as it is, 
as well as the way the student would like to be. It requests 
a comparative consideration of various approaches and goals, 
to avert a one-sided decision. 

To serve the adult student fully, the teacher also 
needs to have made available the guidance resources of the 
secondary school, community college, and the school library, 
with respect to information on occupations and other educa- 
tional opportunities m the community. 

Wherever possible, this information should be related 
to a job placement service operated by the school, whoroby 
bot h the St uden t and the communi ty can be served . 
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If the effectiveness of the total guidance program 
is to be fully evaluated, a follow-up program is required. 
Some adult schools have provided for a follow-up study of 
the out-of-school experiences of individual students. Such 
a study is a measure of the effectiveness of a total guid- 
ance program. Each school would do well to devise a rating 
card on its activities and effectiveness, to be sent by and 
ret urn ed to the t eac her -counselor by recent graduates , The 
results of this follow-up can be used to guide the school's 
future program and keep the teacher in touch with individ- 
uals who may still be in position that requires service. 

Counseling: a helping relationship , What technique 
IS best suited to counseling of adults? Recent studies into 
counseling practices are increasingly bringing to light that 
no one technique is better than another. However, what is 
being found emphasizes the importance of the attitudes of 
the teacher as related to the client. The primary basis for 
developing a helping relationship is that the teacher show 
a genuine concern for the student. The teacher, in order to 
create a helping re 1 at ionship , needs to mamta in an empat hie 
responsive relat ion ship as opposed to a sympat he t ic ent an g le- 
mon I . 

The adult's problems are his personal property; the 
processes whereby the si uden t sol ves these pro bl ems are 
also personal; the opportunity to solve the problems is 
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shared by the adult and the teacher; the skills which can 
help guide the adult's processes and the concern needed to 
assure the adult that there is a solution belong to the 
teacher . 

Every author who writes a textbook on guidance seems 
td redefine counseling in a new and somewhat unusual way. 
However, it is generally agreed that counseling is the heart 
of the guidance program, and it is usually thought of as the 
person-to-person process in which the teacher assists the 
St udent i n underst and ing personal abi li t ies and provides as- 
sistance to solve these problems adequately. Many writers 
in the field of guidance have stressed the therapeutic and 
the diagnostic elements of the counseling process. It is 
the opinion of current guidance authors that too much empha- 
sis has been placed on the so-called clinical aspects of the 
counseling process. 

For many adult basic education students, the educa- 
tional process is a new and unique experience. Relationships 
wxth ABE students should be established in the initial inter- 
view as being warm, friendly, and helpful. The relationship 
should not be condescending. Each teacher will need to dis- 
cuss individual techniques that have been used to make the 
1 oarn i njjj exper i ence one of an equal exchange of ideas and 
mutuaJ respect by both participants. 

The ABE teacher will somet imes find that taking 
the initiative in helping the student to assess strengths 
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and weaknesses and to face realistically personally individ- 
ual problems is necessary. Because of cultural poverty and 
deprivation, the typical ABE student is often hesitant to or 
incapable of adequately assessing strengths. Some teachers 
feel the dress of the teacher is important and it is advised 
in some ABE programs that the teacher refrain from wearing 
suits and ties. 

The counseling process should focus on the strength 
of the student. The adult brings a certain strength in past 
experience and in many instances is much more knowledgeable 
in everyday living than the adult education teacher. It 
should be pointed out that the teacher when dealing with an 
adult should never be hesitant about admitting ignorance 
about a particular social situation or problem. The basic 
values cf the typical ABE student may be quite different 
from those of the teacher and if these values are not under- 
stood by the teacher there should be no hesitancy in admit- 
ting this lack of understanding. 

It is well known that many adult education students 
give an "accepted" answer for enrolling in a course when in 
reality their reason for being enrolled in the program is 
quite different from those expressed to authority figures.^ 
Many adult students feel the education process will solve all 
of their worldly problems. The teacher has the responsi- 
bility of accurately analyzing the educational dreams and 
hopes of the student and interpreting these in realistic terms. 
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In many teacher training programs the counseling proc- 
ess is merely one of information giving. Certainly, this is 
an important function and well worth the counseling process. 
However, the adult education teacher may be called upon to go 
beyond this role. In educational and vocational counseling, 
the adult student, in most instances, is looking for informa- 
tion. In these situations, the teacher has to provide this in 
formation and to provide an accurate account of the student 's 
possibility in realizing educational or vocational goals. 

Some teacher training programs and much of the liter- 
ature which appeared during the fifties and early sixties on 
guidance indicated the teacher should be hesitant to encour- 
age or discourage a student. In the adult basic program 
encouragement should be the key word. 

Referra I Sources 

While most problems of an educational nature can be 
handled by all staff members, problems beyond the area of 
education usually require the assistance of outside persons 
or agencies through referral. Such situations make it nec- 
essary that adult educators be familiar with the resource 
agencies in the community. In the case of rural coaimunities 
tho survey of service agenc ies may have to be extended to the 
nearest metropolitan area where offices connected with state 
and federal government are located. Regional resources 
should not be overlooked. 
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The services that should be included in a community 
survey for purposes of referral information may vary some- 
what from community to community; however, there are five 
basic areas of such universal concern that they should be 
included in any survey for purposes of referral. These areas 
are health services, social services, legal services, employ- 
ment services, and educational programs. 

The following last is not meant to be all-inclusive, 

but can be used as a guide for a community referral source. 

Health services: 

Medical and dental personnel. 
Hospitals and clinics. 
Public health services. 
Voluntary health organizations. 
Mental health facilities. 

Social services: 

Public assistance . 
Children's services. 
Handicapped . 
Senior cit izens . 
Voluntary organizations. 
Church-sponsored programs . 

Le^al services: 

Consumer protect ion groups . 
Legal aid societ ies . 
Public defender offices. 
Juveni le court . 
Law en f orcemen t age nc, ies , 

Employment servic^^s : 

Employment agencies (public and private). 
Job training programs. 
Institutional placement offices. 
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Educat ionai programs . 

Adult educat ion programs . 

Higher education — junior colleges, colleges, and 

uni versit ies . 
Trade and technical schools. 
Business schools. 
Local schools — special programs. 

The first consideration in the referral process for 
the adult educator is the determination that a student needs 
help beyond that which can be provided by the staff. The 
next step is the determination as to what type of additional 
services are needed and if they are available in an accessible 
location at a cost the student can afford. The proposed ac- 
tion must be discussed with the student, for without his 
consent the whole process ends. The student may be appre- 
hensive, anxious, defensive, or fearful, and therefore must 
be approached with an attitude of understanding and reassur- 
ance. Adult educators should be able to answer questions 
about the services of the referral agency. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to provide more direct 
assistance by means of a telephone call or by accompanying 
the student to the agency. 

Responsibility for referral does not end once initial 
contact has been established between agency and student. The 
staff member responsible for the referral should periodically 
follow up through the agency, the student, or both. 

The forms that follow may be helpful in completing a 
listing of the community agencies available in your community. 
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Social Services 

City Department of Social Services 

Name^ ^ Telephone^ 

Address 



County Department of Social Services 

Name^ Telephone 

Address 



Aid to Families with Dependent Children (ADC) 
Name ^ Telephone 



Address 



Soc lal Securi ty 
Name 



Address 



Mental Health Clinic 
Nam(* 



Add ress 



Alcohol ICS Anonymous 
Namc^ 



Address 



01 hor Soc 1 al Service Agencies 
Nam(^ 



Addross_ 
Name 



Address 



Telephone 



_Telephone 



^Telephone 



Telephone 



^Telephone_ 



Health and Medical Services 

Veterans Administration (VA) 

Name Telephone 

Address 



Health Department 
Name 



Telephone 



Address 



City or County Immunization Clinic 

Name Telephone 

Address 



American National Red Cross 
Name 



Telephone 



Address 



Mental Health Clinic 
Name 



Telephone 



Address 



Suicide Prevention Center 
Name 



Telephone 



Address 



Al cohol ic Emergency Servi ce 
Name 



Telephone 



Address 
Drug Rescue 
Name 



Telephone 



Address 
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Employni(.)n I Scrv ices 

Employment Service — Local Office 

Name Telephone^ 

Address 



Youth Opportunity Center 

Name Tel ephone_ 

Address 



Comprehensive Employment Training Act Administrator (CETA) 

Name Telephone 

Address 



Unemployment Of f ice 

Name Telephone^ 

Address 



Vocal ional Rehabil i tat ion ( DVR) 

Name Tel ephone_ 

Address 



Equal Opportunit ies Commission 

Namo Telephone 



Address 



Other Employment Services 

Name Te 1 e p h o n e 

Address 

IS) 
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Legal Services 

Legal Aid Society 

Name Telephone 

Address 



Lawyer's Referral Service 

Name Telephone 

Address 



Judicare 

Name Telephone^ 

Address 



Divorce Court 

Name Telephone 

Address 



Family Counseling 

Name Telephone 

Address 



Ot her Legal Services 

Name Telephone 

Address 



Name Telephone 

Address 

I3i 
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Child Caro 



Communily Action Commission 
Name 



Address 



Child Development Center 
Name 



Addross_ 

Ileadstar L 
N amo 



Address 



Tel ephone 



Telephone 



Telephone 



Other Child Care Agencies 
Namo 



Address 



Name 



Address 



Telephone 



Te lephone_ 
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HOW TO OBTAIN MATERIALS LISTS 

Listed below, in alphabetical order, are publishers 
offering materials for adult education programming. Publish- 
ers will send catalogues upon request. 



ABT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

ABINGDON PRESS 

201 Eighth Avenue, South 

Nashville, TN 37202 

ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM 
294 Cedar Street 
New Haven , CT 06519 

ALLIED EDUCATION COUNCIL 
P.O. Box 78 
Galien, MI 49113 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 
PUBLICATIONS 
Education Center 
Columbus, OH 43216 

AMERICAN INSTITUTES FOR 
RESEARCH LIBRARY 
710 Chatham Center 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 

AMSCO SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, 
INC. 

Box 315, Canal Street Station 
New York, NY 10013 

APPLETON-CENTURY CROFTS 
Division of Meredith Corp. 
440 Park Avenue, South 
New York, NY 10016 

ARCO PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
219 Park Avenue, South 
New York, NY 10003 



ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 
School of Education 
Tempe, AZ 85281 

BARNELL LOFT, LTD. 

Ill South Centre Avenue 

Rockville Centre, NY 11570 

BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL 
SERIES. INC. 

113 Crossways Park Drive 
Woodbury, NY 11797 

BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 

Ladera Professional Center 
Box 557 

Palo Alto, CA 94300 

CHANNING L. BETE COMPANY, 
INC. 

45 Federal Street 
Greenfield, MA 01301 

BOARD OF EDUCATION — CITY OF 
NEW YORK 

110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11200 

BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
4 300 West 62nd Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46200 

BRONX COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK 

120 East 184th Street 
Bronx, NY 10468 
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CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
A Division o I' McGraw-Hill 
Dol Monte Res(\iroh Park 
Monterey, CA 93940 

CAMBRIDGE AND SOMERVILLE 
LEGAL SERVICES, INC. 
235 Broadway at Windsor 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

CAMBRIDGE BOOK COMPANY 
488 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

CASCADE PACIFIC BOOKS 
5448 47th Street, S.W. 
Seattle , WA 98100 

CENTER FOR INFORMATION ON 
AMERICA 

Washington , CT 06793 

CENTRE EDUCATIF ET 
CULTUREL, INC. 
8101 Boul 

Metropo 1 itain , Anjou 
Montreal 5, Quebec 

COWLL'S REGENCY 

114 W. Illinois Street 

Chica^'o, IL 60610 

ARTHUR C. CROFT PUBLICATIONS 
Neu London, CT 06320 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
(The Institute of Modern 

Languat s , ^ nc . ) 
201 Park .venue South 
New York, NY 10003 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERIC 
REVOLUTION 
(National Society) 
Admin is traticjn Building 
1776 D Street , N.W.. 
Wa.shington, DC 20006' 



DES MOINES AREA COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

2006 Ankemy innilevard 
Ankemy, I A 50021 

DOUBLEDAY AND COMPANY, INC 
Garden City, NY 11530 

THE ECONOMY COMPANY 
5811 West Minnesota 
Indianapolis, IN 46241 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
2797 South 450 West 
Bountiful, UT 84010 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL 
LABORATORIES 
P.O. Box 356 
Brookline, MA 02146 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
1702 K Street , N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 

CORPORATION 

Suite 502 

1717 Massachusel ts Ave. , N 
Washington, DC 20030 

EDUCATORS PUBLISHING 
SERVICE, INC. 
75 Moulton Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
PRESS 

425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 



N ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERVICE, 

INC. 

550 Wilkins Court 
Rockvil le, MD 20852 

E-EARON PUBLISHERS, INC. 
2165 Park Boulevard 
Pal(^ Alto, CA 94306 
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J. G. FERGUSON 
PUBLISHING CO. 
6 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago , IL 60602 

FIELD EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
(Subsidiary to Harr Wagner) 
396 Springfield Avenue 
Berkeley Heights, NJ 07922 

THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Adult Education Research- 
Information Processing 
Cen ter 

Department of Adult Education 
920 West College Avenue 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60607 

FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
PUBLICATIONS 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing 

Office 
Washington, DC 20402 

JOHN FRENCH AND ASSOCIATES 
2333 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90057 

GARRARD PUBLISHING COf^ANY 
Champaign, IL 61820 

GEMINI BOOKS 

18'19 Mintwood Place, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 

GENERAL LEARNING CORPORATION 
CAREERS PROGRAM 
250 James Street 
Morrj.Rtown, NJ 07960 

GIFTED TEACHERS BOOKS, INC. 
P.O. Box 83 
Flossmoor, IL 60422 



GINN AND COMPANY 
72 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10011 

GOODHEART- WILCOX COMPANY, 
INC. 

123 W. Taft Drive 
South Holland, IL 60473 

GROLIER EDUCATIONAL 

CORPORATION 

575 Lexington Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 

HARCOURT, BRACE AND WORLD 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
2500 Crawford Avenue 
Evanston , IL 60201 

HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

(parent to Field Enterprises 

Educational Corporation) 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, CA 94105 

HAWTHORNE BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10011 

D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
476 South Dean Street 
Englewood, NJ 07631 

HOLT, RINEHARDT AND 
WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
53 West 43rd Street 
New York, NY 10036 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 
Prudential Plaza 
Chicago, IL 60601 
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DR. MKLVIN HOWARDS CENTER 
FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Northeastern University 
Boston , MA 02115 

IMPACT PUBLICATIONS 
60 West Street 
Keene, NH 03431 

INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
277 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

INSTITUTE OF MODERN 
LANGUAGEvS, INC. 
Publications Division 
212S S Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 

KLEVINS PUBLICATIONS 
6500 Klevin Avenue 
Canoga Park, CA 91306 

LAIDLOW BROTHERS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

A Division of Doubleday 
Thatcher and Madison 
River Forest, IL 60305 

LANGUAGE RESEARCH 
INCORPORATED 
13 Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, MA 02116 

LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
PRESS, INC. 

200 Park Avenue, South 
New York, NY 10003 

LEARNING TECHNOLOGY 
INCORPORATED 
182 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12210 

LINGOCO CORPORATION 
104':5 Coast Boulevard South 
LaJf)na, CA 92037 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, PA 19105 
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LITTON EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHING, INC. 
American Book Company 
New York, NY 

LYONS AND CHARNAHAN , INC. 
407 East 25th Street 
Chicago, IL 60616 

MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
(School Division, 

866 Third Avenue) 
New York, NY 10022 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10036 

CHARLES E. MERRILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, OH 43216 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS 

2039 University Avenue, S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

MONARCH PRESS, INC. 
387 Park Avenue, South 
New York, NY 10016 

MULTIMEDIA EDUCATION, INC- 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10036 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

ASSOCIATION 

One duPont Circle 

Washington, DC 20036 

NEW READER'S PRESS 
P.O. Box 131 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
College and School Service 
229 West 43rd Street 
New York, NY 10036 
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NEWl^URY HOUSE PUBLISHERS 
68 Middle Road 
Rowley, MA 01969 

NOBLE AND NOBLE PUBLISHERS, 
INC. 

750 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
387 Park Avenue, South 
New York, N^ 10016 

PETERSON SYSTEM, INC. 
Greensburg, PA 15601 

POCKET BOOKS, INC. 
Educational Division 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10020 

PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 
Free Teaching Aids 1972-73 
P.O. Box 14009 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45214 

PRUETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1560 
Boulder, CO 80302 

PSYCHOTKCHNICS PRESS 
105 West Adams Stroot 
Ch ic aRo, IL 60603 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
INC. 

,381 Park Avenue, vSoutli 
Now York , NY 1 OOKi 

READER'S DIGEST 
SERVICES, INC. 
Educational Division 
PI casant vi He , NY 10570 



REGENTS PUBLICATIONS 
Division of Simon & 

Schuster, Inc. 
Educational Division 
1 West 39th Street 
New York, NY 10O18 

FRANK E. RICHARD 
324 First Street 
Liverpool, NY 13088 

SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 
50 West 44th Street 
New York, NY 10000 

SCHOLASTIC TESTING 
SERVICE, INC. 
480 Meyer Road 
Bensenville, IL 60106 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago , IL 60611 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
99 Bauer Drive 
Oakland, NJ 07436 

SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4200 North Industrial Blvd. 
Indianapolis, IN 46254 
(Ref; General Learning Corp. 

SIMON & SCHUSTER 

(Soe Regent's Publications) 

Toclinical & fieviow Book 

1) 1 V i.s ion 
1 West 39th SLrc-MM 
N(n\- York,- NY 100 18 

L. W. SINGER COMPAN\ 
(A subsidiai'v o i Uaiuioin 
MoubO ) 

249 West Eric I'^ou Icv iirci 
Syracuse, NY 13201 

SOIL CONSERVATION OF AMERICA 
7515 N.E. Ankcny Ro;ui 
An ken y, I A 50021 
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SPKCIAL SERVICE SUPPLY 
Box 705 

JiunL inj^ton , NY 11743 

STECK-VAUGHN COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2028 
Austin, TX 78767 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, PRESS 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, NY 1002 7 

TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY 
Austin, TX 78701 

U.S. GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, DC 20102 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

School of Education 

Los Angeles, CA 90000 
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The State Education 

Departmen t 
Albany, NY 12224 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

CURRICULUM LABORATORY 

Rutgers State University 

Building 4103 

Kilmer Campus 

New Brunswick, NJ 07306 

J. WESTON WALCH, PUBLISHER 
Box 658 

Portland, ME 04104 

XEROX EDUCATION 
PUBLICATIONS 
Middletown, CT 06457 

YOUTH EDUCATION 
SYSTEMS, INC. 
Stamford, CT 06904 






